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Cardinal Newman and the Countess 


of [Tuntingdon. 


HE name of Selina, Countess of Huntingdon, though 

less familiar than once it was, is not yet forgotten. 
Occasionally in the columns of newspapers we see that at the 
Countess of Huntingdon chapel in some county-town a marriage 
has been celebrated ; and provincial papers contain accounts of 
the services in those places of worship, so strangely titled. To 
Catholics, perhaps, the Countess of Huntingdon is less of a 
mere name than she is to the English multitudes. For Cardinal 
Newman was moved, long years ago, to write a commentary 
on her curious career. He took up the volume containing her 
biography---he the champion of Anglican orthodoxy, and she 
the founder of yet a new Wesleyanism—the schismatic from a 
schism. He arose, as he tells us, “from the perusal of her life 
with feelings kind though sad.” As he likened Wesley to the 
shadow of a Catholic Saint, so this patroness of Whitfield may 


have seemed a broken reflection of, say, St. Catherine of Siena. 
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Macaulay had already written his famous passage on the relative 
position of Catholic and Protestant enthusiasts : 


“The Church of Rome thoroughly understands, what no other 
Church has ever understood, how to deal with enthusiasts. The 
Catholic Church neither submits to enthusiasm, nor proscribes it, 
but uses it. She knows that, when religious feelings have ob- 
tained the complete empire of the mind, they impart a strange 
energy ; that they raise men above the dominion of pain and 
pleasure ; that obloquy becomes glory ; that death itself is con- 
templated only as the beginning of a higher and happier life. 
She knows that a person in this state is no object of contempt. 
He may be vulgar, ignorant, visionary, and extravagant ; but he 
will do and suffer things which it is for her interest that somebody 
should do and suffer, yet from which calm and sober-minded men 
would shrink. In England it not infrequently happens that a 
tinker or coal-heaver hears a sermon or falls in with a 
tract which alarms him about the state of his soul. He is re- 
conciled to his offended Maker. To borrow the fine imagery of 
one who had himself been thus tried, he emerges from the 
Valley of the Shadow of Death, from the dark land of gins and 
snares, of quagmires and precipices, of evil spirits and ravenous 
beasts. He ascends the Delectable Mountains, and catches from 
their summit a distant view of the shining city. Zeal for God, 
love for his fellow-creatures, pleasure in the exercise of his 
newly-discovered powers, impel him to become a preacher. For 
a man thus minded there is within the pale of the Establishment 
no place. His choice is soon made. He harangues on Tower 
Hill or in Smithfield. A plain brick building, with a desk and 
benches, is run up and named Ebenezer or Bethel; and in a few 
wecks the Establishment has lost for ever a hundred families. 
Far different is the policy of Rome. The ignorant enthusiast of 
whom the Anglican Church makes an enemy, the Catholic 
Church makes a champion. She bids him nurse his beard, 
covers him with a gown and hood of coarse dark stuff, ties a 
rope round his waist, and sends him forth to teach in her name. 
Even for female agency there is a place in her system. ‘To 
devout women she assigns spiritual functions, dignities, and 
magistracies. In our country, if a noble lady is moved by more 
than ordinary zeal for the propagation of religion, the chance 
is that, though she may disapprove of no one doctrine or cere- 
mony of the Established Church, she will end by giving her 
name to a new schism. If a pious and benevolent woman 
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enters the cells of a prison to pray with the most unhappy and 
degraded of her own sex, she does so without any authority 
from the Church. No line of action is traced out for her; and 
it is well if the Ordinary does not complain of her intrusion, 
and if the Bishop does not shake his head at such irregular 
benevolence. At Rome, the Countess of Huntingdon would 
have a place in the calendar as St. Selina, and Mrs. Fry 
would be foundress and first Superior of the Blessed Order of 
Sisters of the Jails. Place Ignatius Loyola at Oxford: he 
is certain to become the head of a formidable secession. Place 
John Wesley at Rome: he is certain to be the first General of 
a new Society devoted to the interests and honour of the Church. 
Place St. Theresa in London: her restless enthusiasm ferments 
into madness, not untinctured with craft; she becomes the 
prophetess, the mother of the Faithful, holds disputations with 
the devil, issues sealed pardons to her adorers, and lies in of 
the Shiloh. Place Joanna Southcote at Rome: she founds an 
Order of barefooted Carmelites, every one of whom is ready to 
suffer martyrdom for the Church; a solemn service 1s conse- 
crated to her memory, and her statue, placed over the holy 
water, strikes the eye of every stranger who enters St. Peter’s.” 


The literary methods of Macaulay were not those of Cardinal 
Newman. Less paradoxically expressed is his appreciation of 
this mother of Methodism. Perhaps among the “ musings” to 
which he confessed her character gave rise in him was the 
thought that if she had been a Catholic she might have been 
a saint. It is a reflection that is often made about pious 
Protestants in all circles and classes of life. At any rate he 
distinguished her from her creed : 


“The history of Methodism (he writes) is the history of a 
heresy: but never surely was a heresy so mixed up with what 
was good and true, with high feeling and honest exertion; never 
a heresy which admitted of more specious colouring or more 
plausible excuse; never a heresy in which partisan must be 
more carefully discriminated from partisan, persons from their 
tenets, their intentions from their conduct, their words from their 
meaning, what they held of truth from what they held of error, 
their beginnings from their endings.” 
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The lady who secured so much of Cardinal Newman's sym- 
pathy was the daughter of Washington, Earl Ferrers. Her 
biographers describe her as possessing charms of person, though 
not regularly beautiful, together with “a highly intelligent mind, 
an extraordinary quickness ¢” ., prehension, a brilliant fancy, a 
retentive memory, a strong clear understanding, and a sound 
judgment much improved by reading, conversation, deep thought 
and observation.” It is evident that from the first she had a 
mind of what is now recognised as the typical Evangelical and 
Dissenting kind. When she grew up, she prayed “that she 
might marry into a serious family.” One shudders instinctively 
at that “serious family,” and at the manner of girl who desires to 
enter it. This is the fashion of religiosity which has played into the 
hands of the scorner,and made religion a bugbear to the innocently 
gay and light-hearted. But the serious Selina had her wish, and 
married, at twenty-one, Theophilus, ninth Earl of Huntingdon, 
who belonged to a most proper and dignified family. “ After 
her marriage she manifested a particularly serious deportment,” 
we are told, and was apparently a matron after the Evangelical 
heart. She played the Lady Bountiful among her neighbours 
and dependents, fasted, prayed, and gave alms; was “ rigidly 
just in her dealings, and inflexibly true to her word ; a strict 
observer of her several duties in life, prudent in her conduct and 
courteous in her deportment ; a diligent inquirer after truth, and 
a strenuous advocate for virtue; frequent in her sacred 
meditations, and a regular attendant at public worship.” This, 
however, was before her “conversion”; and her biographer 
declares that “she counted much upon the dignity of human 
nature,’ and “cast a look of self-complacency upon her 
character.” With the biographer’s censure Cardinal Newman, 
however, is not unreasonably disposed to disagree, as being 
extreme. 


“ Probably (says the Cardinal) she was, as afterwards, full of 
benevolent plans, and bent upon doing her duty; but with in- 
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sufficient ideas of the nature and difficulty of Christian per- 
fection, of her natural weakness, of the necessity of Divine 
grace, of the imperfection and guilt adhering to her daily life, 
and of the great miracle of Divine mercy in which the Gospel 
centres. She was shallow in her religion, as young people ever 
are and must be. She was neither so perfect nor so self- 
righteous as perhaps she afterwards painted herself in memory ; 
exemplary indeed in conduct, yet ignorant of the depths of 
Christian truth and her own heart.” 


Truth to tell, however, in spite of Newman’s charitable 
defence, the note of self-complacency is not unobservable in 
her Ladyship’s religion even after her “conversion” ; and it is 
not difficult, therefore, to credit its strong existence before her 
change of heart. That change was brought about by the 
influence of the Methodist movement, then in all the fervour of 
its inception; and in particular by the influence of Whitfield. 
The result was to place her in a position which it is difficult now 
to conceive, and to make her the nursing-mother of the new 
creed. Her history thenceforward becomes simply the history 
of Methodism ; and it is manifestly with her surroundings, as 
much as with herself, that Cardinal Newman was so taken. 

Interesting, indeed, these surroundings are. Foremost among’ 
those with whom she was brought into personal contact was 
Whitfield himself. What manner of man this most eloquent of 
the Methodist founders was, we may gather from a testimony so 
unimpeachable as Lord Bolingbroke’s. St. John was assuredly 
a person neither to be swayed by religious enthusiasm nor to 
applaud vulgar oratory—himself being one of the most finished 
orators and cultured men of the age. Yet this is how he 
speaks of Whitfield : 

“He is the most extraordinary man of our times. He has the 
most commanding eloquence I ever heard in any person—his 
abilities are very considerable—his zeal unquenchable, and his 
piety and excellence genuine, unquestionable. The Bishops and 


inferior orders of the clergy are very angry with him, and en- 
deavour to represent him as a hypocrite, an enthusiast ; but this 
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is not astonishing, there is so little real good or honesty among 
them. Your Ladyship (the letter is to Lady Huntingdon) will 
be somewhat amused at hearing that the King has recom- 
mended to his Grace of Canterbury that Mr. Whitfield should 
be advanced to the Bench, as the only means of putting an end 
to his preaching.” 


Though Cardinal Newman pauses to point out it is no proof 
that the Establishment Bishops and ministers were corrupt be- 
cause a king like George II. chose to be witty upon them, he 
adds, in a passage which echoes the sentiments already quoted 


from Macaulay : 


“We fear there is abundant evidence of the incapable, or (if we 
may use a strong word) the imbecile, policy of the Establish- 
ment in dealing with this living and vigorous offspring, of which, 
to its horror and perplexity, it had been delivered. The Catholic 
Church, unfettered by time or place, and embracing by her very 
profession all nations, all classes, and all modes of thought and 
feeling, ought never to be at a loss how to treat any possible 
occurrence which meets her on her onward course. She offers 
to engage all comers, whether they come as knights of chivalry 
or with the weapons of the schools. . . . Wesley and Whit- 
field doubtless had their places in her economy, as truly as St. 
Francis or St. Philip Neri, had there been minds able and free to 
solve the problem. Repentance and conversion have their 
places in the Gospel and the Church. Field-preaching has its 
place ; the poor have their place ; and if that place cannot be 
found in an existing system, which claims to be the Church, that 
system is so far but the figure of the narrow Jewish polity, not 
of that which overshadows the whole earth and penetrates the 
recesses of the heart. But such seems to have been, more or 
less, the English Church of that day. It saw that there was 
excellence in the Methodistic system, it saw there was evil. It 
had no one clear consistent view of Methodism as a phenomenon; 
whereas it was a living, acting thing, which spoke, and did, and 
made progress amid the scattered, uncorrected, and inconsistent 
notions of religion which feebly resisted it.” 


Another of the Countess’s intimates was Mr. Madan, the 
fonnder and first chaplain of the Lock Hospital. He was 
originally bred to the Bar. But some of his gay companions, in 
pure jest, sent him to hear Wesley, and he was converted on the 
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spot. H{e went back to his friends, who asked him if “ he had 
taken off the old Methodist.” “ No, Gentlenien,” was the reply, 
“but he has taken me off.” The converted lawyer became one 
of the most powerful preachers among Wesley’s followers. Yet 
how waywardly astray such an apostle might be on elementary 
points of Christianity is evidenced by the fact that, as Newman 
says, he “actually wrote a book called ‘Thelyphthora, or a 
Treatise on Female Ruin,’ in which he advocates polygamy as 
an expedient for setting things straight.” Mr. Berridge was 
another of the Methodists in frequent intercourse with the 
Countess. Her biographer draws his character thus: 


“For twenty-four years he continued to ride nearly one hundred 
miles and to preach some ten or twelve sermons every week. 
At home, for his hearers who came from a distance, his table 
was served, and his stables open for their horses; and abroad, 
houses and barns were rented, lay-preachers supplied, and his 
own expenses paid out of his own pocket. . . . The gains 
of his vicarage, of his fellowship, and of his patrimonial income 
(for his father died very rich), and even his family plate, were 
appropriated to support his liberality.” 

Berridge himself has left an account of his interview with the 
Bishop of Lincoln, which is characteristic alike of himself, the 
Bishop, and the species of opposition which the Methodists had 
to undergo from the Prelates of the Establishment. He had 
offended the neighbouring parsons, because his preaching at 
Everton drew away their congregations ; while the consequent 
crowding of his own church offended the Squire, who said “he 
did not like strangers, and hated to be incommoded.” Berridge 
was therefore summoned before the Bishop. 

““Well, Berridge, said his Lordship, ‘did I institute you at 
Eaton or Potten? Why did you go preaching out of your 
own parish?’ ‘My Tord,’ said I, ‘I make no claim to the 
livings of those parishes; ’tis true, I was once at Eaton, and 
finding a few people assembled, I admonished them to repent 


of their sins, and to believe on the Lord Jesus Christ for the 
salvation of their souls. At that very moment, my Lord, there 
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were five or six clergymen out of their own parishes, and 
enjoying themselves on the Eaton bowling-green. ‘I tell 
you,’ retorted his Lordship, ‘that if you continue preaching 
where you have no right, you will very likely be sent to Hunt- 
ingdon Jail.’ ‘I have no more regard, my Lord, for jail than 
other folks,’ rejoined I; ‘but I had rather go there with a good 
conscience, than be at liberty without one.’ His Lordship looked 
very hard at me. ‘ Poor fellow,’ said he, ‘you are beside your- 
self, in a few months you will either be better or worse.’ ‘Then, 
my Lord,’ said I, ‘you may make yourself quite happy in this 
business ; for if I should be better, you suppose I shall desist of 
my own accord ; if worse, you need not send me to Huntingdon 
Jail, for I shall be better accommodated in Bedlam.’” 


Yet this zealous preacher was incurably afflicted with that 
malady so frequent in field-preachers—buffoonery ; a malady 
from which not even Catholic popular preachers have always been 
exempt. Newman gives a letter of his to Lady Huntingdon 
in which the unconscious comicality is irresistibly humorous. 
It relates how the preacher was deterred from marriage by the 
result which attended two successive openings of the Bible at a 


random passage. 


“This method of procuring Divine intelligence (he observes) 
is much flouted by flimsy professors who walk at large, and 
desire not that sweet and secret access to the mercy-seat which 
babes of the kingdom do find. During the last twelve years I 
have had occasion to consult the oracle three or four times on 
matters that seemed important and dubious, and have received 


answers full and plain.” 


We have read nothing quite so random since that clergy- 
man’s diary cited in the “ Book Hunter,” where it was noted that 
“the devil is a great ass, and is oftentimes mightily deceived 
when he thinketh he hath poor sinners on the hip.” 

Among all these men, so strong in character and individu- 
ality, the good Selina ruled with a sway of which she could 
little have dreamed when she married into that “serious family,” 
and began to assume “a particularly serious deportment.” It 
must have been a proud position for an able woman ; and it is 
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no marvel if it fostered that “look of self-complacency ” upon 
her own character which her biographer so devoutly believed 
peculiar only to her unconverted days. The most potent 
Catholic “matriarch” cannot address her special ecclesiastics 
in the large style of the following letter. It was sent to a 
Mr. Venn, whose preaching was distasteful to her—“ Sedina 
Episcopa, dilecto filio Henrico Venn,’ says Newman maliciously : 

“Oh, my friend, we can make no atonement to a violated law 
—we have no inward holiness of our own. Cling not to such 
beggarly elements--such filthy rags—mere cobwebs of Pharisaical 


pride ; but look to Him Who hath wrought out a_ perfect right- 
eousness for His people. My dear friend, no longer let false 


doctrines disgrace your pulpit ; etc.” 
Yet more episcopal is her utterance with regard to Cheltenham 


and her students there: 
“T sincerely hope that I may be able to pay much attention to 


this interesting field of labour. . . . Not a few have given 
manifest proofs of the reality of their conversion. . . . Over 


such we do and will rejoice as the fruit of our humble efforts. 
: I wrote to (Shenstone) to order him to France,as having 
a more able one to employ while the company was there. But 
he sent him back, and said he would not go. (Even an epis- 
copal Countess is not exempt from feminine frailties of grammar.) 
I then repeated my orders to both to change. . . . The 
wicked and most shameful confusion they have made in Wales 
must be no longer continued. My own ministers must have the 
lead through all the work. Such reproach makes my heart ache, 
and often makes me, like him under the juniper tree, say, ‘ It is 
better for me to die’; but strength comes for the next day of 
trial.” 

Well may Newman say: “ Might not this be a translation 
from St. Basil, bating the proper names; or the allocution of 
some Pope, whose legates had been insulted?” Whitfield 
himself, indeed, gives an explicit statement of the singular 
position assumed by Lady Huntingdon in the Methodist move- 
ment. “Good Lady Huntingdon,” he says, “ goes on acting the 
part of a mother in Israel more and more. For a day or two 
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she has had five clergymen under her roof, which makes her 
Ladyship look like a good Archbishop, with his chaplains 
around him. Her house is a Bethel: to us in the ministry it 
looks like a College. We have the Sacrament every morning, 
heavenly conversation all day, and preach at night. This is to 
live at Court indeed!” But the apostolic Whitfield could use 
language more astonishing than this—language upon which 
Cardinal Newman is severe, but upon which it is hardly 
possible to be too severe. He disdains not to play the syco- 
phant, and he declares to the Countess that he is “ashamed to 
think she will admit him under her roof”; he is “ quite astonished 
at her Ladyship’s condescension, and the unmerited super- 
abounding grace and goodness of Him Who has loved me.” 
Such were the character, position, and influence of the remark- 
able woman whose career attracted, so long after her death, the 
sympathetic attention of Newman. In partial extenuation of 
the somewhat cringing deference paid her by the Methodist 
founders, it should be remembered that they lived in an age 
when aristocratic arrogance and popular subservience were at 
their height ; an age of “divine right ” in kings; an age when 
the Countess herself could be seriously fluttered by supposed 
flickerings of Methodism in that contemptible heir-apparent, 
“Prince Fred.” We may cheerfully recognise with Newman 
that she was a witness to the higher existence “in an age which 
particularly required a witness that it was possible to love 
anything better than the goods of life—an age of which 
Hoadly was the Bishop, and Walpole the Minister, and Pope 
the poet, and Chesterfield the wit, and Tillotson the ruling 


doctor.” 
A. C. OPIE. 


Prayers for all Men. 


TRANSLATED FROM “LES FEUILLES D’AUTOMNE.” 


I. 
Y daughter, go and pray! See, night is come: 
One golden planet pierces through the gloom ; 
Trembles the misty outline of the hill. 
Listen! the distant wheels in darkness glide— 
All else is hushed ; the tree by the roadside 
Shakes in the wind its dust-strewn branches still. 


Day is for evil, weariness, and pain. 
Let us to prayer! calm night is come again: 
The wind among the ruined towers so bare 
Sighs mournfully : the herds, the flocks, the streams, 
All suffer, all complain ; worn nature scems 
Longing for peace, for slumber, and for prayer. 


It is the hour when babes with angels speak. 
While we are rushing to our pleasures weak 

And sinful, all young children, with bent knees, 
Eyes raised to Heaven, and small hands folded fair, 
Say at the self-same hour the self-same prayer 

On our behalf, to Him Who all things sees. 


And then they sleep. Oh peaceful cradle-sleep ! 
Oh childhood’s hallowed prayer! religion deep 
Of love, not fear, in happiness expressed ! 
So the young bird, when done its twilight lay 
Of praise, folds peacefully at shut of day 
Its head beneath its wing, and sinks to rest. 
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IT. 


Pray thou for all who living tread 
Upon this earth of graves ; 

For all whose weary pathways lead 
Among the winds and waves ; 

For him who madly takes delight 

In pomp of silken mantle bright, 
Or swiftness of a horse ; 

For those who, labouring, suffer still ; 

Coming or going—doing ill— 
Or on their heavenward course. 


Pray thou for him who nightly sins 
Until the day dawns bright— 
Who at eve’s hour of prayer begins 
His dance and banquet light ; 
Whose impious orgies wildly ring, 

Whilst pious hearts are offering 
Their prayers at twilight dim ; 
And who, those Vespers all forgot, 
Pursues his sin, and thinketh not 

God also heareth “zm. 


Child! pray for all the poor beside ; 
The prisoner in his cell, 
And those who in the city wide 
With crime and misery dwell ; 
‘or the wise sage who thinks and dreams ; 
For him who impiously blasphemes 
Religion’s holy law. 
Pray thou—for prayer is infinite ; 
Thy faith may give the scorner light, 
Thy prayer forgiveness draw. 


1845. VICTOR HUGO. 





A Legend of Design. 


HE commonplace we have always with us. This is the age 
of the omnibus and of the pot hat: the third class is 
upon us: our language is that of the hurried reporter. Our 
waiters lead the way in evening dress: our grooms dominate 
the attire of the morning. The obvious is always at hand to 
obstruct the designer: banal custom comes to clog his invention. 
In such a time it is difficult to be original without ostentation : 
to be thoughtfully original implies a rare detachment of mind. 
It is so easy to tread the trodden earth: it is so hard to ascend 
to a new heaven unexplored. The architect is beset with 
hostilities more numerous, perhaps, than those of his brethren in 
the arts. He must conform to so many unreasoned laws, to 
such absurd conventions. He stands always between the 
concrete and the abstract to unite the two. He is the arbitrator 
between the claims of his client and the inspirations of his own 
wit. Beauty must not clash with convenience: comfort must 
consort with dignity. He must keep the friendship of his own 
conscience and yet give to his client his heart’s desire. 

It must nevertheless be borne in mind that the origin 
of a design is in the will of the client. All homage to that 
genius of trust—a good client. He is in every sense the vir 
generosus of medizval chronicles. It seems to me, by way of 
instance, that Kubla Khan was a good client. He who decreed 
“the miracle of rare device, that sunny dome,” which Coleridge 
Saw in poppy-land, could not be otherwise. Marco Polo found 
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him a fine fellow. Had Kubla had his way, Cathay would have 
been Christian to-day. JVe should not have been outer bar- 
barians. Of such stuff are generous clients made! 

The ways of clients, too, are sometimes charming. Perhaps 
you are strolling along the Strand, a walking parody of “the 
prophetic soul of the wide world dreaming on things to come,” 
when the dream becomes reality. A client meets you by the 
way, and in a few inspired words opens to you the dreamt-of 
“heaven of invention.” Or you are asked to lunch at some 
mansion, picture crowded. The banquet is not like to those in 
Barataria ; no wand intervenes between the guest and the feast; 
yet the table is enchanted. Your host asks you to design a 
building ; what,after this, is all the “frolic wine”? What, 
after this, are all the saffron-coloured viands of Spain? 

Such are some of the chances which bring on the Joyful toils of 
design. Bound in will with your client, you place yourself under 
the laws of plan. They will “rain influence ” over all your after 
efforts. But the government is tempered with mildness ; small 
rebellions of fancy shall be toierated, when to be audacious is 
not to be inept. From the approved root of plan will grow the 
constructive grace of the elevation. 

The pursuit of beauty in the deserts of design is now en- 
tered upon. The chase is not unlike that of the unicorn of 
Christian legend ; the unicorn was never captured on the Persian 
plains, and thus became the emblem of virginity. But beauty, 
though elusive and coy, can be caught or won. The impulse of 
pursuit comes first. Through what vistas of commonplace does 
the hunt lead us? Past what chimeras that have nearly de- 
luded us? Over what piles of dry bones of failure? What 
sandhills of hope do we not climb, whence to strain our eyes 
across the dismal flats of nothing? Our quarry eludes us: the 
adventure ends in weariness. 

We were too eager; we desist; we rest; we change our 
tactics. We resume the ordinary attitude of the architect, 
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which is that of the wooer of beauty in general. We join the 
company of the kindred of our particular beauty. We hope that 
her sisters and her cousins and her aunts will soften her heart. 
We seek the most inspiring music; we strive to fraternise with 
all the flowers that blow—with the chrysanthemum, with the 
iris, with the orchid—we linger with the cyclamen, the wild 
flower of well-built Florence. We hie once more to the spaces 
of the country, where the low-roofed cottages seem always asleep 
and the steeples ever awake. We look athwart great landscapes 
the rims of which have the curve of the elliptic earth; and the 
dim horizons of which somehow suggest the speed of the spin 
of our planet about her flying axis. We endeavour all things 
that shall show and that shall increase the immensity of our 
receptivity. We show that we are generous lovers even though 
we be general onesalso. Wetrust that some sweet jealousy or 
some divine compassion will bring the beauty of architecture to 
our side. We feel that by one hap, or the other hap, she will 
join us in the end. With such energy have we willed it. 

We become conscious of her presence by the sudden coming 
of the germ idea. We are aware of her constant condescension 
as the design grows into an organism so vital and so close knit 
that to remove a member would be to make it bleed to death. 
The rapture of creating is upon us: the happy hours fly with 
a speed that makes time imperceptible ; it ceases to humanly 
exist, having neither beginning nor end. The delights of 
structural] realisation bring with them happy combinations 
that had not been all foreseen; these reveal themselves in 
varying lights, through changed perspectives. They are inti- 
mations of the sweet logic that works through beauty unaware. 
They confirm our faith in her wayward ,wisdom ; they are the 
evidence of beatitudes beyond our knowing. 

Should beauty have been thus gracious to us; should the 
material side have not failed us; should constructive science 
have brought to us her quintessential aid, we can yield up our 
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building to him who in the first place had decreed it, with hope 
and confidence. Out of our weakness shall have come strength. 
From a few years shall have arisen that which shall flourish 
through centuries. The responsibility of the architect is to the 
ages as well as to his cliental friend. Shall he irk unborn gen- 
erations with his incapacities ? Heaven forbid! If he have 
proved worthy of his calling, the good that he hath done shall 
not “be interred with his bones.” It shall, on the contrary, grow 
in charm and softened splendour. The sun shall take care of 
it ; the strenuous winds shall embrace it ; the rains shall purify 
it; the snows shall transform the vision thereof, through 
unsummed winters. Its uses may be to sanctify it; they may 
be to adminster to the stately enjoyment of a people grown to 
love art ; they may be to haunt it with the long memories of the 
sweetness and pathos of family life; the laughing scampers of 
childhood through the corridors; the last sighs of age on the 
thresholds of eternity. Whatever may be its intended destiny, 
the good work of the architect shall be married to history; it 
shall tell silently what men think and do and suffer and take 
glory in, through the speeding centuries. 

Is not the reward exceeding great ? Granted the gift innate ; 
the patience; the ideal client ; the intelligent and sympathetic 
builder ; sought out material and a site chosen from thousands— 
who would not be an architect? But it has seemed otherwise 
to the gods ; they do not give with such full hands. If there 
have been, or if there be men so dowered, to them is dedicated 
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The Snow-l[mage. 


Q= afternoon of a cold winter’s day, when the sun shone 

forth with chilly brightness, after a long storm, two 
children asked leave of their mother to run out and play in the 
new-fallen snow. The elder child was a little girl, who, because 
she was of a tender and modest disposition, and was thought to 
be very beautiful, was called by her parents, and other people 
familiar with her, Violet. But her brother was known by the 
style and title of Peony, on account of the ruddiness of his broad 
and round little phiz, which made everybody think of sunshine 
and great scarlet flowers. The father of these two children, a 
certain Mr. Lindsey, was an excellent, but exceedingly matter-of 
fact, sort of man, and was sturdily accustomed to take what is 
called the common-sense view of all matters that came under 
his consideration. With a heart about as tender as other 
people’s, he had a head as hard and impenetrable, and therefore, 
perhaps, as empty, as one of the iron pots which it was a part of 
his business to sell. The mother’s character, on the other hand, 
had a strain of poetry in it, a trait of unworldly beauty—a 


delicate and dewy flower, as it were, that had survived out of 
8 
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her imaginative youth, and still kept itself alive amid the dusty 
realities of matrimony and motherhood. 

So Violet and Peony besought their mother to let them run 
out and play in the new snow ; for, though it had looked so 
dreary and dismal, drifting downward out of the grey sky, it had 
a very cheerful aspect now that the sun was shining onit. The 
children dwelt in a city, and had no wider play-place than a little 
garden before the house, divided by a white fence from the 
street, and with a pear-tree and two or three plum-trees over- 
shading it, and some rose-bushes just in front of the parlour 
windows. The trees and shrubs, however, were now leafless, 
and their twigs were enveloped in the light snow, which thus 
made a kind of wintry foliage, with here and there a pendent 
icicle for the fruit. 

“Yes, Violet—yes, little Peony,’ 
may go out and play in the new snow.” 

Accordingly, bundled up in woollen jackets and wadded socks, 
and with comforters round their necks, and a pair of striped 
gaiters on each little pair of legs, and worsted mittens on their 
hands, forth sallied the two children, with a hop-skip-and-jump 
that carried them at once into the very heart of a huge snow- 
drift, whence Violet emerged like a snow-bunting, while little 


) 


said their mother; “you 


Peony floundered out with his round face in full bloom. To 
look at them frolicking in the wintry garden, you would have 
thought that the dark and pitiless storm had been sent for no 
other purpose but to provide a new plaything for Violet and 
Peony ; and that they themselves had been created, as the snow- 
birds were, to take delight only in the tempest, and in the white 
mantle which it spread over the earth. 

At last, when they had frosted one another all over with 
handfuls of snow, Violet, after laughing heartily at little Peony’s 
figure, was struck with a new idea. 


“You look exactly like a snow-image, Peony,” said she, “ if 
your cheeks were not so red. And that puts me in mind! Let 
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us make an image out of snow—an image of a little girl—and 
it shall be our sister, and shall run about and play with us all 
winter long.” 

“O, yes!” cried Peony, as plainly as he could speak, for he 
was but a little boy. “That will be nice! And mamma shall 
see it!” 

“Yes,” answered Violet ; “mamma shall see the new little 
girl. But she must not make her come into the warm parlour ; 
for, you know, our little snow-sister will not love the warmth.” 

And forthwith the children began this great business of 
making a snow-image that should run about; while their 
mother, who was sitting at the window and overheard some of 
their talk, could not help smiling at the gravity with which they 
set about it. They really seemed to imagine that there would 
be no difficulty whatever in creating a live little girl out of the 
snow. And, to say the truth, if miracles are ever to be wrought, 
it will be by putting our hands to the work in precisely such a 
simple and undoubting frame of mind as that in which Violet 
and Peony now undertook to perform one, without so much as 
knowing that it was a miracle. So thought the mother; and 
thought, likewise, that the new snow, just fallen from Heaven, 
would be excellent material to make new beings of, if it were 
not so very cold. She gazed at the children a moment longer, 
delighting to watch their little figures—the girl, tall for her age, 
graceful and agile, and so delicately coloured that she looked 
like a cheerful thought more than a physical reality—while 
Peony expanded in breadth rather than height, and rolled along 
on his short and sturdy legs as substantial as an elephant, 
though not quite so big. Then the mother resumed her work. 
Again, however, and again, and yet other agains, she could not 
help turning her head to the window, to see how the children 
got on with their snow-image. 

Indeed, it was wonderful to observe how knowingly and 
skilfully they managed the matter. Violet assumed the chie 
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direction, and told Peony what to do, while, with her own 
delicate fingers, she shaped out all the nicer parts of the snow- 
figure. It seemed, in fact, not so much to be made by the 
children, as to grow up under their hands, while they were 
playing and prattling about it. Their mother was quite sur- 
prised at this, and the longer she looked the more and more 
surprised she grew. 

Violet and Peony kept talking to one another all the time, 
their tongues being quite as active as their feet and hands. 
Except at intervals, she could not distinctly hear what was said, 
but had merely a sweet impression that they were in a most 
loving mood, and were enjoying themselves highly, and that the 
business of making the snow-image went prosperously on. Now 
and then, however, when Violet and Peony happened to raise 
their voices, the words were as audible as if they had been spoken 
in the very parlour, where the mother sat. O, how delightfully 
those words echoed in her heart, even though they meant nothing 
so very wise or wonderful, after all! But you must know a 
mother listens with her heart much more than with her ears ; 
and thus she is often delighted with the thrills of celestial music 
when other people can hear nothing of the kind. 

“Peony, Peony!” cried Violet to her brother, who had gone 
to another part of the garden, “bring me some of that fresh 
snow, Peony, from the very furthest corne1, where we have not 
been trampling. I want it to shape our little snow sister’s bosom 
with. You know that part must be quite pure, just as it came 
out of the sky!” 

“ Here it is, Violet!” answered Peony, in his bluff tone—but 
a very sweet tone, too—as he came floundering through the 
half-trodden drifts. ‘“ Here is the snow for her little bosom. O, 
Violet, how beau-ti-ful she begins to look !” 

“Yes,” said Violet, thoughtfully and quietly ; “our snow-sister 
does look very lovely. I did not quite know, Peony, that we 
could make such a sweet little girl as this.” 
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The mother, as she listened, thought how fit and delightful an 
incident it would be, if fairies, or, still better, if angel-children 
were to come from Paradise, and play invisibly with her own 
darlings, and help them to make their snow-image, giving it the 
features of celestial babyhood! Violet and Peony would not be 
aware of their immortal playmates—only they would see that 
the image grew very beautiful while they worked at it, and would 
think that they themselves had done it all. 

“My little girl and boy deserve such playmates, if mortal 
children ever did!” said the mother to herself; and then she 
smiled at her own motherly pride. Nevertheless, the idea seized 
upon her imagination ; and, ever and anon, she took a glimpse 
out of the window, half dreaming that she might see the golden- 
haired children of Paradise sporting with her own golden-haired 
Violet and bright-cheeked Peony. 

Now, for a few moments, there was a busy and earnest, but 
indistinct, hum of the two children’s voices, as Violet and Peony 
wrought together with one happy consent. Violet still seemed 
to be the guiding spirit, while Peony acted rather as a labourer, 
and brought her the snow from far and near. And yet the little 
urchin evidently had a proper understanding of the matter, too! 

“Does she not look sweetly?” said Violet, with a very satis- 
fied tone ; “and now we must have some little shining bits of 
ice, to make the brightness of her eyes. She is not finished yet. 
Mamma will see how very beautiful she is ; but papa will say: 
‘Tush ! nonsense !—come out of the cold!’” 

“Let us call mamma to look out,” said Peony ; and then he 
shouted lustily: “Look out, and see what a nice little girl we 
are making !” 

The mother put down her work for an instant, and looked out 
of the window. But it so happened that the sun—for this was 
one of the shortest days of the whole year—had sunken so nearly 
to the edge of the world, that his setting shine came obliquely 
into her eyes. So she was dazzled, you must understand, and 
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could not very distinctly observe what was in the garden. Still, 
however, through all that bright blinding dazzle of the sun and 
the new snow, she beheld a small white figure in the garden, that 
seemed to have a wonderful deal of human likeness about it, 
And she saw Violet and Peony—indeed, she looked more at 
them than at the image—she saw the two children still at work ; 
Peony bringing fresh snow, and Violet applying it to the figure 
as scientifically as a sculptor adds clay to his model. Indis- 
tinctly as she discerned the snow-child, the mother thought to 
herself that never before was there a snow-figure so cunningly 
made, nor ever such a dear little girl and boy to make it. 

“They do everything better than other children,” said she, 
very complacently. “No wonder they make better snow- 
images !” 

She sat down again to her work, and made as much haste 
with it as possible. The children, likewise, kept busily at work 
in the garden, and still the mother listened whenever she could 
catch a word. She was amused to observe how their little 
imaginations had got mixed up with what they were doing, and 
were carried away by it. They seemed positively to think that 
the snow-child would run about and play with them. 

“What a nice playmate she will be for us, all winter long !” 
said Violet. “I hope papa will not be afraid of her giving us a 
cold! Shan’t you love her dearly, Peony ?” 

“QO, yes!” cried Peony; “and I will hug her, and she 
shall sit down close by me, and drink some of my warm 
milk !” 

“Q no, Peony!” answered Violet, with grave wisdom. 
“That will not do at all Warm milk will not be wholesome 
for our little snow-sister. Little snow-people, like her, eat 
nothing but icicles. No, no, Peony; we must not give her any- 
thing warm to drink !” 

There was a minute or two of silence ; for Peony, whose short 
legs were never weary, had gone on a pilgrimage again to the 
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other side of the garden. All of a sudden, Violet cried out, 
loudly and joyfully, 

“Look here, Peony! Come quickly! <A light has been 
shining on her cheek out of that rose-coloured cloud, and the 
colour does not go away! Is not that beautiful ?° 

“Yes; it is beau-ti-ful,’” answered Peony, pronouncing the 
three syllables with deliberate accuracy. “O, Violet, only look 
at her hair! It is all like gold!” 

“QO, certainly,” said Violet, with tranquillity, as if it were very 
much a matter of course. “That colour, you know, comes from 
the golden clouds, that we see up there in the sky. She its 
almost finished now. But her lips must be made very red— 
redder than her cheeks. Perhaps, Peony, it will make them red 
if we both kiss them.” 

Accordingly, the mother heard two smart little smacks, as if 
both her children were kissing the snow-image on its frozen 
mouth. But, as this did not seem to make the lips quite red 
enough, Violet next proposed that the snow-child should be in- 
vited to kiss Peony’s scarlet cheek. 

“Come, ’ittle snow-sister, kiss me,” cried Peony. 

“There! she has kissed you,” added Violet ; “and now her 
lips are very red. And she blushed a little, too!” 

“O, what a cold kiss!” cried Peony. 

Just then there came a breeze of the pure west wind, sweep- 
ing through the garden and rattling the parlour windows. It 
sounded so wintry cold, that the mother was about to tap on 
the window-pane with her thimbled finger, to summon the two 
children in, when they both cried out to her with one voice. 
The tone was not a tone of surprise, although they were evidently 
a good deal excited ; it appeared rather as if they were very 
much rejoiced at some event that had now happened, but which 
they had been looking for, and had reckoned upon all along. 

“Mamma! Mamma! Wehave finished our little snow-sister, 
and she is running about the garden with us!” 
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“What imaginative little beings!” thought the mother, putting 
the last few stitches into Peony’s frock. “And it is strange, too, 
that they make me almost as much a child as they themselves 


are! I can hardly help believing, now, that the snow-image 


has really come to life!” 

“Dear Mamma!” cried Violet, “ pray look out, and see what 
a sweet playmate we have!” 

The mother, thus entreated, could no longer delay to look 
forth from the window. The sun was now gone out of the sky, 
leaving, however, a rich inheritance of his brightness among 
those purple and golden clouds which make the sunsets of 
winter so magnificent. But there was not the slightest gleam 
or dazzle, either on the window or on the snow; so that the 
good lady could look all over the garden, and see everything 
and everybody in it. And what do you think she saw there ? 
Violet and Peony, of course, her own two darling children. Ah, 
but whom or what did she see besides? Why, if you will 
believe me, there was a small figure of a girl, dressed all in 
white, with rose-tinged cheeks and ringlets of golden hue, 
playing about the garden with the two children! A stranger 
though she was, the child seemed to be on as familiar terms 
with Violet and Peony, and they with her, as if all the three 
had been playmates during the whole of their little lives. The 
mother thought to herself that it must certainly be the daughter 
of one of the neighbours, and that, seeing Violet and Peony in 
the garden, the child had run across the street to play with 
them. So she went to the door, intending to invite the little 
runaway into her comfortable parlour ; for now that the sun- 
shine was withdrawn, the atmosphere out of doors was already 
growing very cold. 

But, after opening the house-door, she stood an instant on the 
threshold, hesitating whether she ought to ask the child to 
come in, or whether she should even speak to her. Indeed, 
she almost doubted whether it were a real child after all, 
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or only a Jight wreath of the new-fallen snow, blown hither 
and thither about the garden by the intensely cold west wind. 
There was certainly something very singular in the aspect of the 
litlte stranger. Among all the children of the neighbourhood, she 
could remember no such face, with its pure white and delicate 
rose-colour, and the golden ringlets tossing about the forehead 
and cheeks. And as for her dress, which was entirely of white, 
and fluttering in the breeze, it was such as no reasonable woman 
would put upon a little girl, when sending her out to play, in 
the depth of winter. It madethis kind and careful mother shiver 
only to look at those small feet, with nothing in the world on 
them except a very thin pair of white slippers. Nevertheless, 
airily as she was clad, the child seemed to feel not the slightest 
inconvenience from the cold, but danced so lightly over the 
snow that the tips of her toes left hardly a print in its surface ; 
while Violet could but just keep pace with her, and Peony’s 
short legs compelled him to lag behind. 

Once, in the course of their play, the strange child placed 
herself between Violet and Peony, and taking a hand of each, 
skipped merrily forward, and they along with her. Almost im- 
mediately, however, Peony pulled away his little fist, and began 
to rub it as if the fingers were tingling with cold ; while Violet 
also released herself, though with less abruptness, gravely re- 
marking that it was better not to take hold of hands. The 
white-robed damsel said not a word, but danced about just as 
merrily as before. If Violet and Peony did not choose to play 
with her, she could make just as good a playmate of the brisk 
and ‘cold west wind, which kept blowing her all about the 
garden, and took such liberties with her that they seemed to 
have been friends for a long time. All this while the mother 
stood on the threshold, wondering how a little girl could look so 
much like a flying snow-drift, or how a snow-drift could look so 
very like a little girl. 

She called Violet, and whispered to her. 
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“Violet, my darling, what is this child’s name?” asked she. 
“ Does she live near us? ” 

“Why, dearest Mamma,” answered Violet, laughing to think 
that her mother did not comprehend so very plain an affair, 
“this is our little snow-sister, whom we have just been making!” 

“Ves, dear Mamma,” crid Peony, running to his mother, and 
looking up simply into her face. “This is our snow-image! Is 
it not a nice ’ittle child ? ” 

At this instant a flock of snow-birds came flitting through the 
air. As was very natural, they avoided Violet and Peony ; but 
—and this looked strange—they flew at once to the white-robed 
child, fluttered eagerly about her head, alighted on her shoulders, 
and seemed to claim her as an old acquaintance. She, on her 
part, was evidently as glad to see these little birds, old Winter’s 
erandchildren, as they were to see her, and welcomed them by 
holding out both her hands. Hereupon they each and all tried 
to alight on her two palms and ten small fingers and thumbs, 
crowding one another off with an immense fluttering of their. 
tiny wings. One little bird nestled tenderly in her bosom ; 
another put its bill to her lips. They were as joyous all the 
while, and seemed as much in their element, as you may have 
seen them when sporting with a snow-storm. 

Violet and Peony stood laughing at this pretty sight, for 
they enjoyed the merry time which their new playmate was 
having with these small-winged visitants almost as much as if 
they themselves took part in it. 

“Violet,” said her mother, greatly perplexed, “tell me the 
truth, without any jest. Who is this little girl ?” 

“My darling Mamma,” answered Violet, looking seriously 
into her mother’s face, and apparently surprised that she should 
need any further explanation, “I have told you truly who she is. 
It is our little snow-image, which Peony and I have been making. 
Peony will tell you so, as well as I.” 


“Yes, Mamma,” asseverated Peony, with much gravity; 
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“this is ittle snow-child. Is not she a nice one? But, Mamma, 
her hand is, oh, so very cold!” 

While mamma still hesitated what to think and what to do, 
the street-gate was thrown open, and the father of Violet and 
Peony appeared, wrapped in a pilot-cloth sack, with a fur cap 
drawn down over his ears, and the thickest of gloves upon his 
hands. Mr. Lindsey was a middle-aged man, with a weary and 
yet a happy look in his wind-flushed and frost-pinched face, as 
if he had been busy all day long and was glad to get home. 
His eyes brightened at the sight of his wife and children, 
although he could not help uttering a word or two of surprise 
at finding the whole family in the open air on so bleak a day, 
and after sunset, too. He soon perceived the little white 
stranger sporting to and fro in the garden like a dancing snow- 
wreath, and the flock of snow-birds fluttering about her head. 

“Pray, what little girl may that be ?” inquired this very 
sensible man. “Surely her mother must be crazy, to let her go 
out in such bitter weather as it has been to-day, with only that 
flimsy white gown and those thin slippers ?” 

“ My dear,” said his wife, “I know no more about the little 
thing than you do. Some neighbour’s child, I suppose. Our 
Violet and Peony,” she added, laughing at herself for repeating 
so absurd a story, “ insist that she is nothing but a snow-image, 
which they have been busy about in the garden almost all the 
afternoon.” 

As she said this the mother glanced her eyes toward the spot 
where the children’s snow-image had been made. What was her 
surprise on perceiving that there was not the slightest trace of 
so much labour !—no image at all !—no piled-up heap of snow ! 
—nothing whatever, save the prints of little footsteps around a 
vacant space ! 

“This is very strange !” said she. 

“What is strange, dear Mother ?” asked Violet. “ Dear Father, 


do not you see how it is ?. This is our snow-image, which Peony 
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and I have made, because we wanted another playmate. Did 
not we, Peony?” 

“Yes,” said crimson Peony. “ This be our ’ittle snow-sister. 
Is she not beau-ti-ful ? But she gave me such a cold kiss!” 

“ Pooh, nonsense, children !” cried their honest father. “ Do not 
tell me of making live figures out of snow. Come, Wife ; this little 
stranger must not stay out in the bleak air a moment longer. 
We will bring her into the parlour; and you shall give her a 
supper of warm bread and milk, and make her as comfortable as 
you can. Meanwhile, I will inquire among the neighbours; or, 
if necessary, Sed the city crier about the streets, to give notice 
of a lost\child.” 

So saying, he was going toward the little white damsel, with 
the best intentions in the world. But Violet and Peony, each 
seizing their father by the hand, earnestly besought him not to 
make her come in. 

“ Dear Father,” cried Violet, putting herself before him, “it is 
true what I have been telling you! This is our little snow-girl, 
and she cannot live any longer than while she breathes the cold 
west wind. Do not make her come intothe hot room!” 

“Yes, Father,” shouted Peony, stamping his little foot, so 
mightily was he in earnest, “this be nothing but our ’ittle snow- 
child! She will not love the hot fire!” 

‘““Nonsense, children, nonsense, nonsense!” cried the father, 
half vexed, half laughing at what he considered their foolish 
obstinacy. “ Run into the house, this moment! It is too late 
to play any longer now. I must take care of this little girl 
immediately, or she will catch her death-a-cold !” 

“Dear Husband!” said his wife, in a low voice—for she had 
been looking narrowly at the snow-child, and was more perplexed 
than ever—“ there is something very singular in all this, You 
will think me foolish—but—but—may it not be that some 
invisible angel has been attracted by the simplicity and good 
faith with which our children set about their undertaking? 
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May he not have spent an hour of his immortality in playing 
with those dear little souls, and so the result is what we call 
a miracle? No,no! Do not laugh at me; I see what a foolish 
thought it is!” 

“ My dear,” replied he, laughing heartily, “ you are as much a 
child as Violet and Peony.” 

And in one sense so she was, for all through life she had kept 
her heart full of childlike simplicity and faith, which was as 
pure and clear as crystal ; and, looking at all matters through 
this transparent medium, she sometimes saw truths so profound 
that other people laughed at them as nonsense and ab- 
surdity. 

But now kind Mr. Lindsey had entered the garden, breaking 
away from his two children, who still sent their shrill voices 
after him, beseeching him to let the snow-child stay and enjoy 
herself in the cold west wind. As he approached the snow- 
birds took to flight. The little white damsel also fled back- 
ward, shaking her head, as if to say, “ Pray do not touch me!” 
and roguishly, as it appeared, leading him through the deepest 
of the snow. Once the good man stumbled, and floundered 
down upon his face, so that, gathering himself up again, with 
the snow sticking to his rough pilot-cloth sack, he looked as 
white and wintry as a snow-image of the largest size. Some of 
the neighbours, meanwhile, seeing him from their windows, 
wondered what could possess poor Mr. Lindsey to be running 
about his garden in pursuit of a snow-drift, which the west wind 
was driving hither and thither! At length, after a vast deal of 
trouble, he chased the little stranger into a corner, where she 
could not possibly escape him. His wife had been looking on, 
and, it being nearly twilight, was wonder-struck to observe how 
the snow-child gleamed and sparkled, and how she seemed to 
shed a glow all round about her; and when driven into the 
corner she positively glistened like a star! It was a frosty kind 
of brightness, too, like that of an icicle in the moonlight. The 
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wife thought it strange he should see nothing remarkable in 
the snow-child’s appearance. 

“Come, you odd little thing !” cried the honest man, seizing 
her by the hand, “I have caught you at last, and will make you 
comfortable in spite of yourself. We will put a nice warm pair 
of worsted stockings on your frozen little feet, and you shall 
have a good thick shawl to wrap yourself in. Your poor white 
nose, I am afraid, is actually frost-bitten. But we will make it 
all right. Come along in.” 

And so, with a most benevolent smile on his sagacious visage, 
all purple as it was with the cold, this very well-meaning 
centleman took the snow-child by the hand and led _ her 
towards the house. She followed him, droopingly and _re- 
luctant ; for all the glow and sparkle was gone out of her 
figure; and whereas just before she had resembled a bright, 
frosty, star-gemmed evening, with a crimson gleam on the cold 
horizon, she now looked as dull and languid as a thaw. As Mr. 
Lindsey led her up the steps of the door, Violet and Peony 
looked into his face—their eyes full of tears, which froze before 
they could run down their cheeks—and again entreated him 
not to bring their snow-image into the house. 

“Not bring her in!” exclaimed the kind-hearted man. “Why, 
you are crazy, my little Violet !—quite crazy, my small Peony! 
She is so cold, already, that her hand has almost frozen mine, 
in spite of my thick gloves. Would you have her freeze to 
death ?” 

His wife, as he came up the steps, had been taking another 
long, earnest, almost awe-stricken gaze at the little white 
stranger. She hardly knew whether it was a dream or no; 
but she could not help fancying that she saw the delicate print 
of Violet's fingers on the child’s neck. It looked just as if, 
while Violet was shaping out the image, she had given it a 
gentle pat with her hand, and had neglected to smooth the 


impression quite away. 
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“ After all, husband,” said the mother, recurring to her idea 
that the angels would be as much delighted to play with Violet 
and Peony as she herself was, “after all, she does look strangely 
like a snow-image! I believe she is made of snow !” 

A puff of the west wind blew against the snow-child, and 
again she sparkled like a star. 

“Snow!” repeated good Mr. Lindsey, drawing the reluctant 
guest over his hospitable threshold. “No wonder she looks 
like snow. She is half frozen, poor little thing! But a good 
fire will put everything to rights.” 

Without further talk, and always with the same best inten- 
tions, this highly benevolent and common-sensible individual 
led the little white damsel—drooping, drooping, drooping, more 
and more—out of the frosty air, and into his comfortable parlour. 
A Heidenberg stove, filled to the brim with intensely burning 
anthracite, was sending a bright gleam through the isinglass of 
its iron door, and causing the vase of water on its top to fume 
and bubble with excitement. A warm, sultry smell was diffused 
throughout the room. A,thermometer on the wall furthest from 
the stove stood at eighty degrees. The parlour was hung with 
red curtains, and covered with a red carpet, and looked just as 
warm as it felt. The difference betwixt the atmosphere here 
and the cold wintry twilight out of doors, was like stepping at 
once from Nova Zembla to the hottest part of India, or from 
the North Pole into an oven. O, this was a fine place for the 
little white stranger! The common-sensible man placed the 
snow-child on the hearthrug, right in front of the hissing and 
fuming stove. 

“ Now she will be comfortable!” cried he, rubbing his hands 
and looking about him with the pleasantest smile you ever saw. 
“Make yourself at home, my child.” 

Sad, sad, and drooping looked the little white maiden, as 
She stood on the hearthrug, with the hot blast of the stove 
striking through her like a pestilence. Once she threw a 
glance wistfully toward the windows, and caught a glimpse 
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through its red curtains of the snow-covered roofs, and the 
stars glimmering frostily, and all the delicious intensity of the 
cold night. The bleak wind rattled the window-panes, as if it 
were summoning her to come forth. But there stood the snow- 
child, drooping, before the hot stove! 

But the common-sensible man saw nothing amiss. 

“Come, Wife,” said he, “ let her have a pair of thick stockings 
and a woollen shawl or blanket directly ; and tell Dora to give 
her some warm supper as soon as the milk boils. You, Violet 
and Peony, amuse your little friend. She is out of spirits, you 
see, at finding herself in a strange place. For my part I will 
go around among the neighbours, and find out where she 
belongs.” 

The mother, meanwhile, had gone in search of the shawl and 
stockings ; for her own view of the matter, however subtle and 
delicate, had given way, as it always did, to the stubborn 
materialism of her husband. Without heeding the remon- 
strances of his two children, who still kept murmuring that their 
little snow-sister did not love the warmth, he took his departure 
shutting the parlour door carefully behind him. Turning up 
the collar of his sack over his ears, he emerged from the house, 
and had barely reached the street-gate, when he was recalled 
by the screams of Violet and Peony, and the rapping of a 
thimbled finger against the parlour window. 

“Here,” cried his wife, showing her horror-stricken face 
through the window-panes. “There is no need of going for the 
child’s parents !” 

“We toid you so, Father!” screamed Violet and Peony, as he 
re-entered the parlour. “ You would bring her in; and now our 


poor—dear—beau-ti-ful little snow-sister is thawed ! ” 

And their own sweet little faces were already dissolved in 
tears ; so that their father, seeing what strange things occasionally 
happen in this every-day world, felt not a little anxious lest his 
children might be going to thaw too! In the utmost perplexity, 
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he demanded an explanation of his wife. She could only reply 
that, being summoned to the parlour by the cries of Violet and 
Peony, she found no trace of the little white maiden, unless it 
were the remains of a heap of snow, which, while she was gazing 
at it, melted quite away upon the hearthrug. 

“ And there you see all that is left of it!” added she, pointing 
to a pool of water in front of the stove. 

“Yes, Father,” said Violet, looking reproachfully at him 
through her tears, “there is all that is left of our dear little snow- 
sister !” 

“Naughty Father!” cried Peony, stamping his foot, and—I 
shudder to say—shaking his little fist. “We told you how it 
would be! What for did you bring her in ?” 

And the Heidenberg stove, through the isinglass of its door, 
seemed to glare at good Mr. Lindsey, like a red-eyed demon 
triumphing in the mischief which it had done! 

This, you will observe, was one of those rare cases, which yet 
will occasionally happen, where common-sense finds itself at 
fault. The remarkable story of the snow-image, though to that 
sagacious class of people to whom good Mr. Lindsey belongs it 
may scem but a childish affair, is, nevertheless, capable of being 
moralised in various methods, greatly for their edification. One 
of its lessons, for instance, might be, that it behoves men, and 
especially men of benevolence, to consider well what they are 
about, and, before acting on their philanthropic purposes, to be 
quite sure that they comprehend the nature and all the relations 
of the business in hand. What has becn established as an ele- 
ment of good to one being may prove absolute mischief to 
another, even as the warmth of the parlour was proper enough 
for children of flesh and blood like Violet and Peony—though 
by no means very wholesome, even for them—but involved 
nothing short of annihilation to the unfortunate snow-image. 

But, after all, there is no teaching anything to wise men of 
good Mr. Lindsey’s stamp. They know everything—oh, to be 
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sure !—everything that has been, and everything that is, and 
everything that by any future possibility can be. And, should 
some phenomenon of nature or providence transcend their 
system, they will not recognise it, even if it come to pass under 


their very noses. 
“Dear,” said Mr. Lindsey, after a fit of silence, “see what a 


quantity of snow the children have brought in on their feet! It 
has made quite a puddle here before the stove. Pray tell Dora 
to bring some towels and sop it up!” 


N. HAWTHORNE. 








An Elementary Lesson, 


MONG the many forms of self-exposure, among the many 
ways of revealing an exceptional capacity for ignorance, 

a turn for misapprehension, a gift for error, there is no way more 
gratuitous than the publishing of verse in French by English- 
men. Perhaps every young person who has entered for the 
first time upon a free course of French poetry has shared the 
common impulse to produce a little verse in imitation; but a 
sufficient elementary good sense is almost as widespread as the 
desire to imitate, and suppression of the Alexandrines in question 
probably does not cost their author much. This is something 
to his credit, inasmuch as it is quite certain that he has no 
suspicion how bad his verses are. How bad it is possible for 
such verses to be is made evident now and then by a writer who, 
having got a whole set of what he believes to be French stanzas 
finished, and being perhaps astonished at his own success, presses 
them into irrevocable print. This has just been done in the 
columns of a weekly paper read by half the world. The writer 
begins by choosing a trochaic metre, which he rules by accent 
after the fashion of English verse. Now, while Latin verse is 
chiefly ruled by quantity and English chiefly by accent, French 
is ruled by numbers only. There are, of course, vowels that are 
longer than others, and a delicate ear will choose a varying place 
for them in the verse ; but, practically, French trochaic verse is 
simply verse in which the line that has the masculine rhyme 
counts an uneven number of syllables. Iambic verse is that in 
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which the masculine-rhymed line has an even number. But the 
syllables are equalised. The emphatic beat of the English 
accent is unknown ; and French trochaic verse obviously written 
to bear a stress on the first, third, fifth, seventh syllables is 
grotesque. But this is only the beginning. The young man 
who writes the French poem in question has never gathered 
from his French reading that French rhymes alternate in 
masculine and feminine (z¢., ¢ mute) endings; nor that the e 
mute within the verse has numerical value before a consonant, 
and must be as certainly counted as the fullest syllable in the 
language ; nor that plural endings and singular endings cannot 
rhyme together, though the sound be identical. Plural and 
singular exdings, I say ; because it is the s or the 4 that decides, 
and not the actual plural meaning, whether the rhyme is a 
plural one. For instance, wszzvers, though a singular, is a right 
rhyme for mers in the plural; it would not be a rhyme at all for 
mer in thesingular. Seven out of this poet’s nine unlucky stanzas 
have a mixture of singular and plural endings. Of masculine 
and feminine rhymes (bound to occur alternately) he has so 
little conception that not only have several of his stanzas none 
except masculine rhymes, but in others he puts a masculine and 
a feminine rhyme together. In one stanza alone he gives us a 
feminine ending, a masculine singular ending, and a masculine 
plural ending, intending to rhyme all together. He cheer- 
fully rhymes ¢oujours with jour, ceur with heure, bzen with conviens, 
vefus with &u: but a complete list would take us through the 
poem. 

One wonders how this man and other English readers like him 
think that French verse is constructed : what do they take it 
for? And, supposing it to be the loose, lawless thing which it 
evidently seems to them, how is it they admire poetry full of 
the reluctant conventionalities, inevitable verbal banalities, in- 
voluntary commonplaces, to which the absolute, inexorable, and 
most difficult laws of French prosody compel the freshest poets 
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of the language? To him these things are not explained or 
excused. It is to be presumed that he does not perceive them, 
or that he likes them. To be candid, their presence in all 
French verse must prevent any serious rivalry between French 
literature and English as far as concerns poetry. They must for 
ever force upon the poetry of France a certain turn of prose ; 
the composition differs, but the vocabulary is much that of the 
daily paper, because the whole vocabulary of the large language 
must be possible for the use of the hard-pressed poet, who can 
just make shift as it is. Daily life and daily prose gain a little 
in dignity by thus sharing language with poetry; no serious 
French is distressingly prosaic. But poetry loses something in 
magic ; its French is not separately poetical ; it is not dedi- 
cated. Ifthe French poet consents to such a loss for the sake 
of the sacred laws of his prosody, with what wonder must he 
look on the gambols of English youth in French verse-writing ! 
Such gambols are not rare. Mr. du Maurier writes French 
verse correctly—lacking only a certain metrical variety which I 
believe none but an entire, a complete, a born and trained 
Frenchman has ever attained ; but with the exception of the 
little he has done I see no verse in French from English pens 
that does not give perfectly unnecessary offence by its existence. 
Even when French poetry is quoted at any length in paper or 
periodical of ours it never occurs without an error—generally 
the omission of some small syllable necessary to the completion 
of the inviolable Alexandrine, but probably held to be redundant 
by the transcriber. In French there is never a redundant 
syllable possible. That simple fact cannot be asserted too 
positively. Our English way of writing some verse by the 
measure of the feet while the syllables take care of themselves 
(the way that Coleridge thought he had discovered, though it 
had always been used in popular verse) seems to French ears to 
result in something quite unworthy of the name of verse. 
Where numbers have the ruling of the line, to the exclusion of 
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accent and the almost entire exclusion of quantity, numbers 
must needs be strictly kept. But French poetry goes in conse- 
quence in an unalterable swing. The power of the surprise of 
pause is impossible to it. The slight pause at the cwsura (by 
which the Alexandrine, however stately it may look to the eye, 
is broken precisely in half, and makes two short lines to the 
ear), and the fuller pause when the couplet is accomplished — 
not otherwise may the Muse of France stay her voice a little to 
gather the passing-beyond of her thought, or to still a leap of 
her beating heart. 

If I may end, in the manner of the pedagogue, with an 
anecdote : an early remembrance of my own is the listening to 
some declamation of Louis Blanc’s on questions international. 
“Ce sont,” he said—he evidently thought he was speaking so 
clear a truth that it was something like a platitude, and this only 
gave added impulse and vitality to his voice; for no other man 
can get off a platitude with so fresh an accent of vigour and 
conviction as belongs to your Frenchman in certain moods— 
“Ce sont les deux langues qui resteront: l’anglais pour le 
commerce, le francais pour la littérature.” My own knowledge 
of any human tongue was not ten years old, but I made my 
interior protest, and made it distinctly on behalf of poetry, 
which in the French line was never, my ear told me, permitted 
one brief impulse of silence. 


ALICE MEYNELL. 
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Lhe Story of a Conversion. 


(Continued from p. 80.) 


CHAPTER VIII. ANGELOLOGY AND SCRIPTURE TEACHING. 


th’... discussed the bearings of natural reason on the 
existence of angels, on their distinction into good and 


evil, and on the doctrine so emphatically enounced in the New 
Testament, that evz/ spirits are part of our world, it remains to 
complete the subject by considering what human reason has 
really to say as to their multitudinousness and their gradation» 
and setting out’the evidence of the Catholic doctrine that good 
spirits are part of our world. 

The revealed teaching, that there are innumerable multitudes 
of angels, accentuates their importance in the system of the 
universe, but can give no difficulty toa reasonable mind. For how 
numerous are the molecules of matter, or the stars of Heaven— 
or the souls of men, of whom an infidel writer has said that he 
—the writer, poor fellow—would not know what to do with 
them all, and that, ¢herefore, they cannot possibly exist. 


Gradations among Angels. 

That among both good and fallen angels gradations of 
power and dignity exist is also entirely conformable to the 
analogy of nature. There is, observe, no continuity among 
primary natural agents. We never discover, among these last, 
continutty, zé., an insensible and indefinite shading of one 
into another, but uniformly find a manifest gradation, or series 
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of successive steps, with void intervals between them.* We 
ought not, therefore, to expect continuity of being between 
matter and spirit, or between the minds of the lower animals 
and the mind of man; though there may be continuity of actzou. 
The intensest efforts of animal minds may very well be equal or 
more than equal to the remiss action of human minds which are 
undeveloped or disordered, as in infancy, idiotcy, or madness. 
But this as little involves identity or even continuity of ature 
as the fact that charcoal at high temperatures has a greater 
affinity for oxygen than is possessed by potassium implies that 
potassium is identical or is through an infinite multitude of 
intermediate substances continuous with potassium ; while as 
to continuity of matter with mind, there is no evidence of it in 
nature, and it is incapable of heing represented to the imagination. 
There is simply a gradation of certain kinds of matter toward 
mind, and of certain kinds of minds toward matter. The lower 
sorts of minds, ¢.g., the mind of a leech or an earthworm, are more 
limited and tied down than ours are, but we have no reason 


* Continuity obtains as to actions, but gradation as to agents. Heat, 
light, motion, etc., are continuous. They do not increase or decrease by 
steps or gradations, but continuously or with an uninterrupted flow. A 
thermometer does not rise by jolts ; the pressure of the atmosphere, which 
diminishes for every hundred yards we ascend when borne upward in a balloon 
or when climbing a niountain, does not remain unchanged till the last 
inch of the hundredth yard is completed, and then fall with a sudden drop. 
But with agents the rule is not continuity, but gradation. There is no con- 
tinuity, for example, between ordinary matter and the luminiferous ether. 
There is no continuity among the so-called elementary bodies. The atomic 
weights of hydrogen, carbon, nitrogen, respectively, are one, twelve, fourteen, 
and sixteen ; where we have successive steps, but not a continuous shading, 
because the intervals are not filled up by intermediate bodies. Nor is there 
any continuity between the compounds which these elementary bodies form. 
One volume of hydrogen, for instance, combined with one volume of oxygen, 
constitutés water, and one volume of hydrogen, combined with two volumes 
of oxygen, forms hydrogen dioxide, a very different substance; but there is 
no continuous change by which one passes into the other. The ether, the 
so-called elements, and the compounds, are the only material entities known 
to man; and nowhere among them is continuity, as distinguished from 
gradation, to be found. Even gradation is not usually, if ever, in the simple 
form of mere up and down steps; but together with these we also meet 
with steps sideways, so that the fundamental structure of nature resembles 
the branches of a spreading tree rather than a merely up and down scale. 
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whatever to suppose that further limitations would convert 
them into material particles even of the subtlest gas or the still 
more subtle ether. The finer kinds of matter resemble minds 
more closely than does a lump of iron or copper, but we have 
no more reason for supposing that an increase in their subtlety 
would give any of them the power of reasoning or imagin- 
ing than for thinking that to pulverise zinc very finely 
would turn it into hydrogen.—But although the gvadations 
in nature (as distinguished from that continuity of nature which 
is a mere fable) put out of court a priori objections to analogous 
gradations among the angelic spirits, though they do not go so 
far as to lead us to expect the precise grades, previously men- 
tioned, which theologians have with more or less confidence 
inferred to exist. Reason cannot be expected to go as far as 
revelation. Besides, the theologians may possibly be wrong 
in their details from having misunderstood the history and 
etymology of the terms employed ; and if Mazzella says that 
the ninefold distribution of the angels “is supported by such 
great authority that it could hardly without temerity be repu- 
diated, although only a probable conclusion can be arrived at 
as to the way in which the orders of angels follow and are 
distinguished from one another,” Estius will not venture to 
assert that theologians have discovered how many orders they 
are or how they differ.* To apologise for this modesty of 
Estius it might be observed that archangel means only a 
chief angel, and that chief angels need not be all of the last 
order but one; that when St. Paul speaks of Principalitics, 
Powers, Dominations, and Thrones, what is chiefly in his mind 
is to say that Our Lord is above every imaginable creature; t 


* Mazzella, “De Deo Creante,” Rome, 1880, p. 215; Estius, “ In Epis- 
tolas Apostolicas,” ad Eph. i. 21. 


+t The passages are :—The First, Rom. viii. 38, 39: “1 am persuaded 
that neither death, nor life, nor avge/s, nor principalities (archa?), nor things 
present, nor things to come, nor powers (dusameis, the plural of dunamzs, 
below), nor height, nor depth, nor any other creature, shall be able to 
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and that cherubhim and seraphim may, conceivably, be the 
same word.* But though the details may be obscure, the 


general principle of gradation is unmistakable. 


separate us from the love of God, which is in Jesus Christ our Lord.”— 
The Second, Col. i. 16: “In Him were all things created, in the heaven 
and on the earth, whether ¢Avoves, or dominations (kuriotetes), or princt- 
palities (archa?), or powers (exoustat); all things through Him and unto Him 
have been created.”-—The 7/7, Eph. 1. 20, 21: “ He made Him to sit at 
His right hand in the heavens, far above all principality (arché, singular of 
archat), and power (exousta, singular of exousta’), and virtue (dunamts, 
translated above by power), and domination (kuriotes, singular of £urtotetes), 
and every name which is named, not only in this world, but also in that 
which is to come.” It is obvious (1) that the names used are general terms, 
implying might and magnificence ; (2) that there is no fixed order in the 
enumeration ; (3) that they are mixed with other terms, such as Ae/gh¢ and 
depth, which orthodox Christians have never taken to be names of specific 
orders of angels ; and (4) that the number of 777e orders, which was _ natur- 
ally attractive as being a triple triad, is arrived at only by translating 
dunamis by one word in one place and by another word in another; by 
doing the same thing with erousza, so that St. Paul’s enumeration is not 
exactly preserved ; by adding cherubim and seraphim, and by distinguish- 
ing cherubrm from thrones. 

* If it were permissible to imagine such a word as XRP, then, as X is 
equivalent to KS, cheribh and saraph, the Hebrew equivalents of cherub 
and seraph, of which cherfibhim and seraphim are the plurals, might both 
be derivable from it, the first by the S and the other by the K sound falling 
away. b or BH and P or PH are similar sounds. Apart from any such 
speculation, both the names and the symbolism are of considerable interest 
in connexion with the history of early religion. 

Professor Sayce has enounced the opinion that in the word cherabhim two 
older words have been fused together: 4/rubu, an ox, and surubu, a 
synonym of suhukku or karakku, a soaring and circling bird, and therefore 
par excellence, the vulture. We now represent the Deity as in human form. 
But to do this in a sufficiently dignified manner requires no little artistic 
skill, lack of which may rendera sculptured face simply hideous, though in- 
tended to be dignified or majestic. It was natural, therefore, especially in 
representing the head and face, to draw or carve some animal form which was 
the at the time accepted symbol of strength, keenness, wisdom, and mysterious 
power, or whatever other characteristics it was intended to convey to the mind 
of the beholder. Among such symbols the most widely diffused in antiquity 
were the ox, which, as used in ploughing and for other reasons, typified 
fertility and increase, and also symbolised a strength not hurtful and venge- 
ful, like that of the lion, but useful to man ; the vulture, a much better known 
bird than the eagle, and symbolising keenness ; and the serpent, whose silent 
and mysterious movement without limbs made it a natural symbol of subtlety, 
while its bite, apparently so insignificant, but followed by such grave conse- 
quences, rendered it a fit representative of a secret but mighty power, and 
its habit of basking connected it with the sun, which glides serpent- 
like across the sky.—We first read of the cheribhim in Genesis iil. 24, 
as guardians or sentinels to ‘‘keep the way” to the tree of life. 
No explanation is given as to either their symbolical form or their 
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Good Spirits part of our World. 
That good spirits are part of our world is the logical corre- 
lative of the New Testament doctrine, previously discussed, that 
evil spirits are so. The universe would be one-sided if the latter 


number ; as if the mention of them would be understood of itself. The 
Hebrews, indeed, had originally come from Babylonia, where ox-shaped 
figures were common, and, as guardians, were symbolised as winged, not 
only in connexion with the idea of overshadowing (Ezechiel xxviii. 14, 16) 
the house, or temple, or treasures they protected, but also because a being 
which is winged is more-capable of pursuing an aggressor. Cheribhim are 
next mentioned in Exodus xxv. 18, where the two molten images of them 
are described as being winged figures, with, as we learn by comparing the 
passages of Ezechiel already commented on, the heads of oxen or calves. 
Although former Babylonians weed not have taken such a symbol from 
Egypt, yet the Hebrews had at least partially forgotten even the useful 
Babylonian custom of the Sabbath, of which they had to be reminded 
(“ Remember that thou keep holy the Sabbath Day :” Exodus xx. 8). The 
Egyptians worshipped two bulls: one the bull Apis, at Memphis ; and the 
other the bull Mnevis, the “strong bull of Tum,” at On or Heliopolis ; but 
they adored them as representatives. not like the Babylonians, of inferior 
genil or divinities, but of Horus, Ra, Tum, or Osiris himself. In the face 
of such passages as “ The gods which your fathers served beyond the river 
[Euphrates] and in Egypt,” and “ They turned their hearts unto Egypt and 
they made a calf”) Josue xxiv. 14; Acts 39, 41; cf. 3. [1] Kings xi. 4o, xi. 
28); it is scarcely possible not to conclude under the whole of the circum- 
stances that we have in the adoration of the golden calf (Exodus 
Xxxlll. 4, etc.) a following out of the symbolism of Egypt. But when they 
adored the calf or ’Eghe/ (derived from ’agha/, to revolve or turn, like 
the sun in his daily and in his annual course, and like an ox in ploughing) 
they only—although their cultus was perhaps connected with Egyptian 
reminiscences of the worship of Horus, the youthful Apis, the increasing sun of 
spring, the then (Exodus xii. 4) season of the year—intended to settle the 
details of their ritual in the temporary absence of Moses, and Aaron pro- 
claimed the festival of the calf to be a feast to Jehovah. The calf-figure was 
rejected. It was not rejected, however, as a matter of principle. All 
symbols belong as of first right to Jehovah, who chooses among them ac- 
cording to time, place, and circumstances. But a barbarous people could 
not be trusted to build up its own symbolism, and another emblem, that of 
the Shechinah, had already been selected. The commandment is not 
“Thou shalt not make any graven image,” but ‘Thou shalt not make to 
thyself any graven image”—thou shalt not make one at thine own choice 
and liking (cf. Lev. xili. 40; Eccles. ii. 4, etc.) The cherub symbol, ac- 
cordingly, while rejected as an emblem of the Supreme Deity, was, probably 
in a humanised form (Ezechiel i.), accepted as one of subordinate spirits— 
such symbols as those which Egypt used for its primary Deity being thus 
represented as subordinate to Jehovah. 

On the backs of the Apis-bulls, eagle’s, or rather vulture’s, wings (Wilkin- 
son, “Ancient Egyptians,” vol. i1., p. 358, S. Birch’s edition) were in some 
way or other shaped out. If sentinels were represented as winged, it is 
obvious that other forms, generally resembling these, but more bird-like— 
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were permitted to tempt and the former were forbidden to help. 
The example of evil spirits shows that the immateriality of the 
nature of angels does not in any way hinder them from inter- 


vening. Holy Scripture accordingly exhibits to us a vast inter- 


such as the four-footed bird of the Prometheus Vinctus—might be pictured in 
art or in imagination as forming a moving throne of the Deity. Such figures 
were so familiar to the Egyptians thata four-footed bird, with extended wings 
as if flying, and with the fore-limbs in an attitude of ‘adoration, serves in 
the Egyptian hieroglyphics to determine the meaning of otherwise am- 
biguous signs, and to show that intelligence, and particularly a holy and pure 
intelligence, is implied in the signification of the group of symbols. They 
were not, as far as I am aware, thought of in Egypt as throne-bearers. The 
sun-god was there conceived to float over the sky in a boat, and although the 
light and limpid nature of air suggested wings, it did not do this so forcibly 
asin Babylonia, in one of whose two deluge legends we read: “ The throne- 
bearers went over mountains and plains.” In later Biblical symbolism than 
that of the Exodus we have, however, ‘‘ He rode upon a cherub, and did fly ; 
He was seen upon the wings of the wind” (2 Kings [Samuel] xxii. 11; 
Ps. xvii. [xviii.] 11, Ixxix. [Ixxx.] 1; Is. xxxvii. 16). This again helped to give 
rise to the later symbolism of Ezechiel, which is itself partly suggested by 
Isaiah’s vision of the seraphim, and the influence of which—one writer's 
thoughts being influenced by those of another with whom he was familiar— 
1S perceptible i in the Apocalypse (iv. 6-8). 

Seraphim are never mentioned except in connexion with punishment (cf. 
Is. vi. 6-13), and are spoken of in Isaiah as celestial beings, which in the 
leading passage in which the prophet introduces them are represented as 
soaring or hovering—apparently in two choirs, if we may judge from their 
antiphonal chant, above the throne of Jehovah. This is near the altar of 
incense, which burns with such increased brilliancy that the smoke fills the 
whole Temple (Is. vi.). The word saraph or seraph, of which seraphim is 
the plural, is twice elsewhere employed by the same prophet to designate 
fiery dragon or serpent forms such as wisps or tongues of flame might 
suggest. Just as in vi. 2, we have “Seraphim . . . ye'ophaph, seraphim 
. . . each flew,” so in xiv. 29 have we “Saraph me‘ophaph, a flying 
seraph,” and the same expression in xxx. 6, in speaking of creatures in- 
habiting the weghebh or desert country to the south of Judza. The point in 
Is. xiv. 29 is that the Phoenicians worshipped a serpent ; they are told that 
a greater serpent from Jerusalem will destroy them. Isaiah, in fact, sees in 
the altar flames winged serpents ascending : “ Gleich gefliigelten Drachen 
umschweben die seraphe kronleucterartig” den Thron Gottes” (Keil and 
Franz Delitzsch, “ Das Buch Jesaia,” Leipzig, 1889, p. 127). The poetry that 
within the altar flame were spiritual ministers of the Deity representable 
as winged flames, need not have been confined to the Hebrews ; and Franz 
Delitzsch and S. Baur have, in their recension of the text of Ezechiel, un- 

earthed an Assyrian text which informs us that saraptu or burning ones 
were worshipped in the land of the west. The word sarafh or seraph itself 
is connected with the Hebrew sarap, to consume by burning ; saraph, 
to burn up; ¢saraph, to liquefy metals and so to test them; with 
sarabh, the heat of the sun; possibly with the Syriac fariph, to cross- 
examine, so that seraphim and teraphim may have originally come from 
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mediary system of angelic spirits, whose offices contract into the 
background only with the introduction of Saints in the New 
Testament. In the Old Testament they are the habitual 
mediators between God and man; they do not merely pray 


the same word; with the Phoenician Resefh, a lightning God; with 
the arabic savaf (where by s I mean the letter sad), to consume ; 
with the Coptic sharpba (Coptic O. T. Is. xxx. 6), a burning wind ; 
and with the old Egyptian sevef (where by f I mean the horned snake 
or Cerastes hieroglyphic), a hot wind, and sefev, a winged four-footed sphinx 
with the head of a hawk. This carries us back to the wanderings in the 
wilderness in which, when they were traversing a district notoriously in- 
fested by venomous reptiles, “han-nakhashim has-seraphim, the serpents, 
the fiery ones”—called fiery from their brilliant colouring or from the in- 
flammation following their bite—were sent among the people (Numbers 
xxl. 6-9; Deut. vili. 15), who, when they were healed by looking to the 
brazen serpent which Moses set up, must have felt that Jehovah was indeed 
mightier than the gods of Egypt whom they might well have imagined had 
turned against them. For serpents were imagined to be attendants on the 
sun-god, and (Brugsch, “Egypt from the Monuments,” ti. 377) a serpent, to 
which “the [Egyptian] texts give the name of the splendid, the magnificent, 
was regarded as the living symbol of the god of Pitom,” one of the two places 
they had been engaged in building while in Egypt (Exodus i. 11).—/7 in 
Egyptian means abode or temple ; Tum is the God of the western sun and 
the sun of autumn; so that Pi-tum (one of the Egyptian words in the 
Pentateuch which militate against its late origin) means the abode of Tum. 
Its ruins, and, among them, the store-chambers (accessible,as was customary 
in Egypt, only from the top), were discovered by M. E. de Naville some few 
years ago, and identified by inscriptions found on excavation, at Aboo 
Keycheyd, or, as the French had called it, Ramses (Egyptian Exploration 
Fund, First Report). ‘“ The king,” says Naville, “who gave to Pitom the 
extent and the importance it possessed, was certainly Rameses II. [the 
Pharoah of the oppression]. I did not find anything more ancient than his 
monuments” :(First Report, p. 11). The sun-god was worshipped as the 
tutelary god of Pi-tum under the two correlative forms of Tum, the declining 
sun, and Horus, the ascending youthful lord of earlier day, and the uraeus 
serpent (Egyptian, war, urer, uart), the nada haje or Egyptian cobra, is con- 
tinually represented on the monuments accompanying and protecting the sun- 
god and his human embodiment the Pharaoh as a strong defender and a 
dangerous enemy. The urus, which in its more elaborate representations 
IS pictured as winged, is also the common symbol of a goddess. The 
“great serpent of the west” spoken of in the Book of the Dead and else- 
where as saluting Tum as he sets, is apparently a different though an 
analogous symbol, and in the vignettes to the Book of the Dead is repre- 
sented as a large boa-like creature. In ancient mythology, it is to be re- 
membered, there was no one kind of creature called “the serpent.” There 
are many kinds of serpents; and different symbolisms naturally grew up with 
respect to different species. The splendid or noble serpent specially asso- 
ciated with Tum in the annual festival held in Thukoth, in the neighbourhood 
of Pi-tum, is thought by Brugsch (Op. cit., ii. 422) to have been the gymnotus 
electricus or electric eel, which, though anatomically a fish, is to superficial 
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and otherwise remain passive, but actively and constantly 
intervene, though not as independent powers; and so much 
is their function exalted that they receive divine titles and 
honours as ambassadors and representatives of their Sovereign. 
Twice an angel is spoken of as comforting Hagar, the Egyptian 
mother of Ishmael; he is called both Elohim and Jehovah, and 
he gives the promise, ‘“/ will make him a great nation.”* Three 


observation a water-snake. His reason is that in Coptic, the corrupt dialect 
into which the Egyptian language turned itself before dying out, the word 
kerch, kereht,used in former times in speaking of the serpent of Pitum, meant, 
he says, the gymnotus. In the supplement to his Hieroglyphical Dictionary, 
however, he twice gives quotations having the word sereA with the deter- 
minative, or explicative picture-writing, of the ureeus (‘‘Hieroglyphische 
Worterbuch,” p. 1262. Cf. “ Dict. Géographique de Egypte,” p. 400, where he 
quotes a text of Philze, which he translates : “ La ville de Thukut se donne du 
mouvement a la féte périodique de la nouvelle inondation dans sa forme de 
Atum [Tum]. Le Nil se manifeste par les aliments, quand le noble serpent 
[gar¢a, determinative, a snake or worm] est sorti de la localité Nezi.” 

* Genesis xvi. 4-14, S; xxi. 6-21, E. It is sometimes said that in this 
the first instance in which angels are spoken of in Holy Scripture under 
that name (angel, the Greek amge/os, and the Hebrew ma/e’ach, a minister, 
messenger, envoy), and in other similar cases, the angel was God Himself. 
But the very use of the word angel or messenger is incompatible with such 
an explanation, for only by a half-jesting fagon de parler can anyone be said 
to be “his own messenger.” The continual use of such an expression in 
serious discourse would be mere “slang”: it is precisely when we do not 
go ourselves that we send messengers. At the same time, it is not to be 
forgotten that the connexion between the everywhere present Deity and the 
blessed spirits, whether angels or saints, whom He makes Hisintermediaries, 
is infinitely closer than can exist between us and the messengers we send 
away out of our sight and usually with dispositions and ideas very different 
from our own. God is always present with His angels, wherever they go; 
and good angels have no desire except to do His will. This point of view 
is well brought out in the old Egyptian religion, with which Hagar, being an 
Egyptian, must have been at least to some extent acquainted. “He is not 
driven away from the horizon,” says the Todtenbuch or Book of the Dead, 
speaking of the deceased person over whom the funeral rites are performed, 
“for he is Ra [the sun-god] and Osiris [the god of the under-world].” He 
is in or is on his course to Amenti or Elysium, and is one in desire and 
thought with Ra and Osiris, though retaining his separate personality. 
‘“ He is not stayed in his great journey by the conspiracies against his legs 
[a mystical expression, apparently, for rebellions in Lower Egypt], for his 
personality is in the personality of Ra, who is in the heart of N. N. [the de- 
ceased], who is now himself Osiris ” (Todtenbuch, chapter cxxx. line 13). But 
this only makes him the fitter to be the intermediary of Ra and of Osiris :— 
“He makes his words come to Ra; and he comes to transmit the orders which 
hehas received” (Todtenbuch, chapter cxxxvi. lines 10, 11; Paul Pierret’s trans- 
lation). ‘These are not merely incidental expressions, over which translators 
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angels visit Abraham, and one of them, who is called LORD, grants 
the patriarch’s petition not to destroy the cities of the plain if ten 
just men be found there ; and when Lot sees two of these (one of 
whom is called LORD, Genesis xix. 18, 19) as they enter into 
Sodom, he rises up to meet them, and worships prostrate to the 
ground.* 

Abraham is about to offer up Isaac as a sacrifice; an angel of 
the Lord calls to him from Heaven; and Abraham gives to the 
place the name of “The LORD seeth.” At Bethel Jacob be- 
holds in a dream the great intermediary system symbolised by 
a Jadder standing upon the earth with the top reaching to 
Heaven, and the angels of God ascending and descending upon 
it in their various ministries. “I am the ’E/ohim of Bethel, 
where thou vowedst a vow unto me,” an angel afterwards 
declares to him. Having gained his official birthright by 
“supplanting,” and having received the name of Jacob, “the 
supplanter,” he wrestles with an angel at Mahanaim, and receives 
with his true birthright the higher name of Israel ; whereupon he 
says, “I have seen ’£/ohim face to face, and my soul,” or, life, “ hath 
been saved.”¢ After he has gone down into Egypt, the shepherd 


of a difficult language may have blundered; the sentiments which they 
convey pervade the Todtenbuch, the gist of which is unquestionably older 
than Abraham and his slave-concubine Hagar.—The name Hagar, by the 
way, is a foreign word. It is connected with the Arabic Aakhar, to be 
hungry, and Egyptian hechr, hegr, to be hungry, have no resources of 
one’s own, be a slave—Coptic, famelicus eose,—like the Latin famelicus and 


familia from fames. 

* Genesis xviii. I-19, 28, 30-38, J ; xix. PP? or R? 

+ Genesis xxii. 1-14, E.; xxvill. 12, E.; xxxi. 11-13, E.; xxxii. 24-32, J. 
There is evidently a reference to the last of these passages in one of the 
earlier prophets (Hosea xii. 4), which may be translated thus: “ In the womb 
he supplanted his brother, and in his adult vigour he had power with God 
(Elohim) ; yea, he had power over the angel, and prevailed.” Then it is 
added, as if to avoid anthropomorphism, ‘‘ He wept, and made supplication 
to him.” ‘He found him also at Bethel ”—z.e., at Luz—‘‘and there God 
(Elohim) spake with us”—the revelation was intended for Jacob’s de- 
scendants, and not only for himself personally. Here “the angel” is 
paralleled by ’Z/ohim, God. It is not always easy to determine whether 
by “angel,” angelos, or male’ach, a human minister of God or an angel 
properly so-called is intended, the word in itself meaning only messenger. 
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patriarch blesses the two sons of* Joseph before he dies, and his 
blessing naturally takes the form of a prayer to God and to the 
angel :—“ The God before whose face my fathers Abraham and 
Isaac did walk, the God who hath been my shepherd all my life 
unto this day, the angel which redeemed me from all evil, bless 
the lads” (Genesis xlviii. 15, 16). He does not separate the pro- 
vidence of God in his behalf from that of the angel who has been 
his guardian, for what has been done for him by God has been 
done through the angel, and what has been done through the 
angel has been done by God; so that in the face of each he sees 
that of the other. 

There is perhaps nothing in the Old Testament which we are 
wont to associate more closely with the direct manifestation of 
the Deity than the giving of the Mosaic law. Yet the New 
Testament writers distinctly and repeatedly declare that the 
law was given by angels, and they speak of this not 
as teaching something new, but in an allusive and _inci- 
dental way which shows it to have been a fact recog- 
nised and acknowleged even by the Jews themselves.* 


The passage, “The angels of God” met Jacob at Mahanaim (Genesis 
XXXil. I) is an example. Such doubts are, however, resolved or rendered 
unimportant by consideration of the context and of the circumstances of 
the case.—Nor is it always easy to make sure whether by ’Z/ohim, the word 
which we translate God, Almighty God is always intended ; for the word in 
question, though obviously referring to God ninety-nine times out of a 
hundred, is in reality a plural noun, meaning “the mighty,” and is occa- 
sionally employed in Holy Scripture respecting created beings. This is so, 
not only in the declaration of the witch of Endor, “I see ’Z/ohim ascending 
from the earth” (1 Kings [Samuel] xxvili. 13) ; but, of angels, “I have said, 

e are ’E/ohim, and all of you the sons of the Most High” (Ps. Ixxxi. 
fendi) 6); of human beings, “The master of the house shall apply to the 
Elohim, t.e., to the judges (Exodus xxii. 8; xxi. 6); and even of weapons 
(Job xi. 6). But here also only a little reflection is usually needed. 


“You “have received the law by the disposition,” or ordaining, “of 
angels, and have not kept it,” is St. Stephen’s reproach to ‘the Sanhedrim 
(Acts vil. 53). The law was ordained by angels, says St. Paul (Gal. iii. 19), 
in the hand of a mediator, z.e. of Moses ; and in the Epistle to the Hebrews 
(i1. 2, 3), the higher claim of the Law of Christ to our obedience is inferred 
from the Old Law having been given by angels, but the New Law by the 
Lord :--“ If the word spoken through angels proved steadfast,” vindicated its 
divine character in the sequel, “and every transgression and disobedience 
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And this is seen to be perfectly- conformable to the statements 
of the Book of Exodus itself, as soon as we come to look into 
them. If the circumstances be taken into account, there is no 
more solemn announcement in the whole Law than the initial 
announcement, “I am the God [’E/ohim] of thy father, the God 
of Abraham, the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob 

Iam Whoam. And Moses hid his face, for he was afraid to 
look upon God.” But even this declaration is distinctly said to 
have been made by an angel: “ An angel of the Lord appeared 
to him in a flame of fire out of the midst of a bush .. . 
and called to him .. . and said . .. ‘I am the 
God of thy father ;’” and the rest.* Similarly, he who went 
before the children of Israel in a pillar of cloud by day 
and of fire by night, is called Jehovah in one chapter, and angel 
of Jehovah in the next. An even more striking example of the 
same at first sight surprising phraseology is met with in the 
epilogue to the “ Book of the Covenant,” where the continued 
presence of an angel protector is promised :—“Behold, I send an 
angel before thee, . . . be not rebellious against him, for he 
will not pardon your transgressions, for My name is in him ; but 
if thou wilt indeed harken to his voice, and do all that I speak, 
then I will be an enemy to thine enemies, and will afflict them 
that afflict thee.” Here “hearken to Azs voice” is paralleled by 
“do all that 7 speak.” The covenant was presently broken by 
the idolatry of the golden calf, and in reference to this we read : 
“T will send ”—evidently with a very different side meaning— 
“an angel before thee . . . for I will not go up with thee, 


received a just recompense of reward, how shall we escape if we neglect so 
great a salvation, which, taking its beginning from the announcement 
through the Lord, was confirmed unto us by them that heard.” Josephus 
represents Herod as reviving the courage of the Jews by an address remind- 
ing them that they had “learnt the best and most holy doctrines in the laws, 
through angels, from (Jara) God” (Antiquities, xv. v. 3; cf. Hebrews i. 1, 2), 


* Exodus ili. 1-6, 9-15, E. Our Douai version has “The Lord ap- 
peared ;” but the Hebrew is yera’ male’ach Yehovah, “an angel of the Lord 
appeared ;” which is followed by the Greek, and is referred to by St. 
Stephen in Acts vii. 39. 

fe) 
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because thou art a stiff-necked people, lest I destroy thee by the 
way.” But in consequence of the repentance of the people, and 
at the intercession of Moses, the covenant is renewed—“ and,” He 
said, “My face shall go before thee, and I will give thee rest, 

. for thou hast found grace in My sight, and I know 
thee by name.”* The same alternation in the use of “ the Lord i 
and “the angel of the Lord” is met with in the narrative of 
Balaam, in that of the appearance of the captain of the Lord’s 


* Exodus xili. 21, E; xiv. 19, E; xxiii. 20-22, E? xxxin. 2, 3, E? 14, 
16, J? The turn of the expressions, especially in the thirty-third chapter, 
at once strikes an observant reader. The difference between the two angels 
evidently is that some name or characteristic—apparently some such 
characteristic as fearful, terrible, or jealous—is impressed on the first, but 
not on the second ; for of the first it is said, “He will not pardon your 
transgressions, for My name is in him ;” and of the second, “I will send an 
angel . . . for I willnot goup with thee . . . lest I destroy thee.” 
Moses, however, knowing the perils of the wanderers in the wilderness, 
prefers the more vehement guidance, even though it be the more exacting : 
“If Thy face accompany us not, carry us not up hence” (xxxill. 15). He is 
willing to endure severity :—“ If Thou wilt forgive their sin ; but if not, blot 
me, I pray Thee, out of Thy book which Thou hast written” (xxxil. 32). 
His perseverance in intercession is rewarded with, “ My face shall go before 
thee” (xxxii. 14)—which in King James’s version and in its revision is 
softened down into “ My presence shall go before thee,” as in Is. Ixtii. 7, 
“The angel of His face saved them,” is softened into “The angel of His 
presence.” According to our Douai version, Moses also says: “Show me 
Thy face that I may know Thee” (xxxili. 14) ; where King James’s and the 
Revised version have the tepid rendering, “ Show me Thy ways that I may 
know Thee,” of which the best sense that can be made is: “Show me in 
what way Thou wilt deal with this people.” In this rendering the two 
versions are supported by the old Oriental translations. The Douai is, on 
the other hand, supported not only by the Vulgate, but by the Septuagint, 
whose rendering, “ Show me Thyself,” suggests “face” rather than “ ways,” 
and renders it probable that the Septuagint translators, whose work is 
more ancient than any of the Oriental versions, had, like St. Jerome in com- 
posing the Vulgate, a somewhat different Hebrew text before them. Moses 
asks, in fact, a few verses later on (xxxiii. 18), to see God’s glory, and 
is answered by the declaration, “ Thou canst not see My face ; for no man 
can see Me, and live” (xxxiii. 20). But the meaning of this is not simply 
the familiar, “ No man can see God, and live ;” for it is immediately added, 
“Thou shalt see My back, but My face shall not be seen.” The metaphor 
becomes obvious when we remember that servants follow and wait behind 
their masters. It is further interpreted in what follows : “Jehovah passed 
by before him and proclaimed, Jehovah, Jehovah, a God full of compassion 
and gracious, slow to anger,” and the rest (xxxiv. 6-8).—Not a visible form 
ora radiant glory, but to be mercifully just and justly merciful, are the 
perfections of God—are the train of light, as it were, which He leaves 
behind Him as He moves on to designs His servants cannot understand. 
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host to Josue, and in those of the visions of Gideon and of 
Manoah, after which, except for the reference in Isaiah to 
Exodus xxxiii., it is not to be found in the whole course of 
Hebrew history or prophecy till we come to the Persian period. 
When Balaam’s eyes are opened he sees the angel of Jehovah 
standing in the way, with his sword drawn in his hand; and 
he bows his head and falls on his face before him. In describing 
the vision, he speaks of it as “the vision of the Almighty,” seen 
by “the man whose eye was closed, falling down, and having his 
eyes open.” When Josue heard the declaration of the angel 
(whom he had imagined to be no more than a human being), 
“ As captain of the Lord’s host am I come,” he “fell on his face 
to the earth, and worshipped,” and, like Moses at the burning 
bush, was told to loose his shoes from off his feet, because the 
ground whereon he stood was holy—a ritual observance, by the 
way, which points to associations derived from the polished or 
inlaid floors of the sacred places of costly temples such as those 
of Egypt, and is not found in any later record. Then, after an 
interjected verse explanatory of the circumstances, follows : “ And 
the Lord said unto Josue.” Next, in the Book of Judges, “ An 
angel of the Lord came up from Gilgal to Bochim, and said, ‘I 
made you to go out of Egypt, and have brought you to the land 
which I sware unto your fathers . . . but ye have not 
hearkened to my voice,” to make no covenant with the inhabi- 
tants of the land, and to extirpate their worship. He proceeds 
to reproach them for their slackness, after the fashion of “ Curse 
ye Meroz, said an angel of the Lord ; curse ye bitterly the in- 
habitants thereof ; because they came not to the help of the 
Lord, to the help of the Lord against the mighty.” In the 
passage cited above, the grammatical antecedent to the word 
“T”—“T made you to go out of Egypt”—is “an angel of the 
Lord.” A few chapters later on in the same book we read that 
an angel of the Lord appeared to Gideon, who, like Josue, not 
at first fully recognising his dignity, addressed him simply as 
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’Adoni, “my master,” or “my lord,” in an inferior rather than 
in the highest sense of the word “lord.” Then straightway 


succeeds what a Bampton lecturer justly calls —— 


The remarkable expression, The Lord looked upon him and 
said, where the readings of the Septuagint curiously waver 
between efestrepse and epeblepsen, reminding us of straphets ho 
Kurios eneblepse toi Petroi (The Lord turned and looked upon 
Peter, St. Luke xxii. 61); then the recognition of a Divine Lord 
( Adonay), and, upon this, the proposal of the offering, erozso ten 
thusian kai thuso enopion sou: then the fire out of the rock, the 
expression of awed surprise, d/as, O LORD GoD! for because [ 
have seen the angel of the LORD face to face; the instant gracious 
reassurance, And the LORD satd unto him: “Peace be to thee! 
Fear not, thou shalt not die ;” and, lastly, the abiding memorial, 
Then Gideon built an altar there unto the LORD and called it 


JEHOVAH-SHALOM.* 


* Medd, Bampton Lectures for 1882, “‘ The One Mediator,” p. 210 (Riving- 
tons, 1884), on Judges vi. 11-24. The passages previously referred to will 
be found in Numbers xxil. 31, J; xxiv. 3, 4, E; Josue v. 13-15, JE com- 
bined ; Judges ii. 1 ; v. 23. The letters J, E, etc., following the references 
to the Hexateuch, or first six books of the Bible, indicate the sections to 
which the passages belong according to the analytical critical school, and 
show the absence of any divergence of teaching between the sections. In 
the marking of the sections, I have followed Driver’s “Introduction to the 
Literature of the Old Testament” (Clark, Edinburgh, 1891). The narrative 
of Balaam, like that of the entrance of the evil spirits into the herd of swine 
(Matth. vill. 26-39; Mark v. I-20; Luke viii. 28-34) has, of course, been 
carped at by rationalistic critics, who almost uniformly miss the point in 
both the cases. Gadara and Gergesa were in the Hauran (Auranitis), and 
the Jews there breathed a heathen atmosphere by which at least those of 
them who herded unclean animals must have been infected. That con- 
fessedly evil spirits took the swine for their habitations must have been as 
confounding to the Gadarenes and Gerasenes (who besought Our Lord to 
depart out of their borders on account of the terrible portent he had worked), 
as the specific character of the miracle of Balaam must have been not only 
to Balaam himself, but to the confederate Moabites and Midianites who had 
summoned him. Balaam was a north-east Syrian diviner also from the 
Hauran (Numbers xxii. 5, xxiii. 7; Micah vi. 5). There is evidence that the 
ass, and much more evidence that the pig, was a sacred animal among the 
Harranians (Robertson Smith, “ Religion of the Semites,” first series, Black, 
pp- 272-3, 448, 9)—and this, in the case of the pig, as late as the second 
century after Christ. Sacred animals were imagined to be the special re- 
presentatives and under the special protection of the deity they symbolised. 
In Syria the pig appears to have been sacred to Ashtoreth among those who 
did not regard it as abominable (‘‘ De Dea Syria” [Lucian], c. 54). The 
characteristics which rendered the ass sacrosanct appear to have been its 
usefulness when tame, especially before the introduction of the horse ; its 
heat and its dun or ruddy colour (especially in torrid climates), like the 
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Angelology and the Persian Pertod. 
The apparition to the wife of Manoah, and afterwards to 
Manoah himself, to announce that their son Samson should be 


sky of morning or evening ; its strength and swiftness when wild ; and, 
especially among the children of the wilderness, its surefootedness, 
approaching that of the goat. Its power of smelling water from a dis- 
tance (by which it must often have saved the lives of its owners), and of 
subsisting on scanty food, made it peculiarly the inhabitant of waste and 
rocky places (Ezechiel xxiii. 20; Job xxiv. 5, xxix. 5-8 ; Ps. ciii. [civ.] 11 ; 
Jer. ii. 24, xiv. 6). The name of Sehon (.Sikhon), King of the Amorites 
(Numbers xxi. 21, etc.), is regarded as probably from Siokh, ass colt ; 
Hemor (Khamor), the name of a Palestinian chieftain and town in the time 
of Jacob (Genesis xxxiii. 19, etc.) means he ass, from khamar, to glow 
ruddily ; and Arad, or, rather, Arod (Numbers xxi. 1), that of a king and 
city in the extreme south of Palestine, means wild ass (‘ardd, onager). From 
the physical characteristics of the animal, noted a few lines above, it is 
natural that it should have been superstitiously regarded more especially in 
the rugged territories south and south-east of Palestine, inhabited by the 
Midianites and the Moabites, though it would be antecedently probable 
that they also venerated the pig, even if the name Hezir [Khazir, “ Pig ”] 
were not found (1 Chronicles xxiv. 15) among the evfourage of David, who, 
by his descent from Ruth, was partly a Moabite. With the group ‘YL, ‘YR 
(as ‘Ar, the chief city of Moab) a number of words relevant to ass-venera- 
tion, but too complicated to be expatiated on here, may be connected, and it 
is just possible that not only Peor (Pe‘or, from pa‘ar, to open the mouth or 
nostrils wide, as an ass emphatically does in braying, and a wild ass does 
in sniffing the air (Numbers xxiii. 28, etc.; Job xvi. Io, xxix. 23 ; cf. Fuerst’s 
note in his Hebrew Concordance on pa‘ar, p. 915), but Paran (Genesis 
XXl. 21, etc.: pa‘aran, cf. pere’, a wild ass) may be connected with ass-worship. 
The veneration of the ass even passed across the Sinaitic peninsula into 
Lower Egypt, where not only the crocodile and the hippopotamus, but the pig 
and the ass, were regarded as personifications of Baal, Sutech, or Set ; and 
carved on the rocks of the peninsula are innumerable representations of the 
animal (Beer, “ Inscriptiones veteres ad moutem Sinai Servate,” 1840-43). 
So much, in fact, did the idea of Semitic ass-worship occupy,—perhaps 
partly on account of these sculptures and inscriptions,—the minds of the 
later Egyptians, that they suggested a fable that the Jews, who in their time 
were the only conspicuous Semitic nation, worshipped the ass. ‘“ They say,” 
relates a heathen author, “that when Typhon [Set] was defeated in battle 
[by Horus], he escaped upon that animal, after a flight of seven days [an 
evident reference to the Sabbath], and after he had reached a place of safety, 
begat two sons,Hierosolymus and Judzeus” (Plutarch, “ De Iside et Osiride,” 
c. 31). The charge of worshipping the head of the ass was passed on, as 
we know from Tertullian and others, from the Jews to the Christians. But, 
to return to Balaam: the entire gist of the Divine interposition in his case is 
that both the diviner himself, who in his superstition was presumably ace 
customed to gather omens from the behaviour of his ass, and also the (in 
the opinion of the Moabites and the Midianites) divine animal on which he 
ci. een ny aioe as utterly powerless before the angel 
ag aa pee adara, the lesson was adapted to the persons and the 

— é icism which leaves out of account circumstances of time 
and person is utterly unhistorical. 
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the deliverer of the Israelites from the Philistines or Palestinians, 
gives the first indication of a change. The angel refuses sacri- 
fice,—“ If,” he says, “thou wilt offer a burnt offering, offer it to 
Jchovah,”—and at no part of the interwiew speaks as if he were 
himself Jehovah. He is, indeed, like the angel who wrestled 
with Jacob, asked what is his name; he replies that it ts 
Wonderful, the name given to the Messianic king in the familiar 
prophecy, “ His name shall be called Wonderful, Counsellor, the 
mighty God,” etc.; and Manoah after his departure says “we 
shall surely die, because we have seen “God” (£/ohiim).* But 
these minor and indirect circumstances are insufficient to 
establish a parallelism; and the word God may mean merely 
supernatural beings. And though we afterwardst read of 
appearances of angels, both to punish and to protect—though we 
read of prayer made to them and prcsented by them before 
God—it is not till the Persian period that the peculiar 
phraseology we have had brought before us in the preceding 
pages recurs, when an angel interpreter shows to Zechariah in 
a vision “Josue, the high priest, standing before an angel of 
Jehovah, and Satan standing at his right hand to be _ his 
adversary. /:nd Jehovah said unto Satan: ‘Jehovah rebuke 
* Judges xii. 
+ Angel ministry in judgment is spoken of in 2 Kings (Samuel) xxiv. 16 ; 

1 Par. [Chronicles] xxl. 15 ; 4 [2] Kings x1x. 35 ; Is. xxxvil. 36; and in Ps. 

xxxiv. [xxxv.] 5, 6 ; xxvii. [Ixxviii. ] 49, “indignation, and anger, and trouble, 
a band of angels ‘of [physical] evil.” Instances of protective ministry are 
related in 3 [1] Kings xix.; 4 [2] Kings i.; Daniel iii. 95 [28], etc.; and the 
general principle is laid down that “The angel of the Lord encampeth 
round them that fear Him, and delivereth them ” (Ps. xxxilil, 8 [xxxiv. 7]); 
or, by another metaphor, that “ He shall give His angels charge over thee, 
to keep thee in all thy ways” (Ps. xc. [xci.] 11)—words which, though 
pre-eminently applicable to our Divine Lord, were spoken by the Psalmist 
of aJl who dwell in the stronghold of ~ Most High (verse 1). Of the in- 
vocation of angels we read in Job v. 2: “To which of the holy ones wilt 
thou turn?” and in the response Job xxxill. 23): ““He has found a 
mediating angel, one of numberless celestial beings, who reveals to him 
what he should do” (cf. ante, October, p. 388). Their intercession is 
exemplified by Zach. 1. 12: “The angel of Jehovah answered and said, ‘O 
Jehovah of Hosts, how long wilt Thou not have mercy,’” etc.; and in 3 [1] 


Kings xxii. 19-23, 2 Par. [Chronicles] xviii. 18-22, something more than 
intercession—a sort of consultation—is symbolised by the vision of Micaiah. 
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thee,O Satan.’” This is the passage referred to by St. Jude 
in the well-known text: “When Michael the archangel, dis- 
puting with the devil, contended about the body of Moses” (z.e., 
about the Jewish Church, called the body of Moses as the 
Christian Church is called the body of Christ,) “ he durst not 
bring against him a railing judgment, but said: ‘The Lord re- 
buke thee, O Satan.”* The distinction between the angel of 
Jehovah and Jehovah is clearly marked by the expression : 
“Jehovah rebuke thee,’ check thee, or pronounce against 
thee, “O Satan ;” and yet, as in the Pentateuch, in Josue, and 
in the earlier part of the Book of Judges, the angel is called 
Jehovah. In the context, seven eyes are spoken of as 
symbolically graven or inscribed on the corner-stone of the 
Temple-—not on the foundation-stone, which would be inappro- 
priate, since a foundation is covered up—a promise that the 
seven spirits “which are the eyes of the Lord ; they run to and 
fro through the whole earth,” shall continually watch over it. 
These seven spirits are unquestionably the seven spirits spoken 
of in the Apocalypse as standing before the throne, as seven 
lamps of fire, and as “the seven horns of the Lamb, which 
are the seven spirits of God sent forth into all the earth.t+ 
In so far forth as they stand before the throne, they 
are watchers—attendants who wait for commands to be 
given to them to execute, and guards or sentinels who 
oversce the lower world; and as such they are spoken of 
in the Book of Daniel:—“I saw in the visions of my head 
upon my bed, and behold a watcher, and an holy one, came 
down from Heaven.” Then follows the decree respecting Nabo- 
chodonosor, “ Let a beast’s heart be given him ;” and then “ The 
sentence is by the decree of the watchers, and the word [or, 


* Zach. ili. 1, 2; Jude 9. 


+ Zach. ili. 9, iv. 10; Apoc. i. 4, iv. 5, v. 6; Tobias xii. 15: “I am 
the angel Raphael, one of the seven, who stand before the Lord,” « 


‘“‘who enter into the presence of the glory of the Holy One.” ‘ 
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demand] by the will of the holy ones, to the intent that the 
living may know that the Most High ruleth in the kingdom of 
men, and giveth it to whomsoever He will.” And, in conclusion, 
“ Thy kingdom shall be kept for thee, after that thou shalt have 
known that the heavens do rule.”* 

The phrascology of these passages, together with other trivial 
circumstances, has led to the idea that the angelology or angel- 
doctrine of the Jews was borrowed from the Persians. The 
critical instinct which led to the adoption of that idea was in 
itself perfectly sound. But it was pushed much further than 
anyone ought ever to push an instinct, whether it be the 
instinct that nature is uniform, or any other instinct, whatever it 
may be; and because the expressions in Daniel and Zechariah 
could be illustrated by Persian parallels known from Greek 
authors and from the Zeudavesta, it was inferred that the 
Hebrews could not have used them before their intercourse 
with the Persians began, and that parallelisms in the 
Pentateuch or in other parts of Holy Scripture earlier 
than the period of Persian influence were spurious and 
really belonged to the Persian age. The whole argument 
which was drawn from the use of the word watchers, from the 


* For “the heavens do rule,” the Vulgate has fotestatem esse calestem ; 
the Septuagint, “‘ The heavenly power ;” the original Aramaic, “ Shalz/in 
Shemayya,” the ruling heavens ; and the Douai, ‘‘ Power is from Heaven 
(Daniel iv. 7-23). “For four years (?)” says Nabochodonosor in an in- 
sciiption of his (Rawlinson, “Herodotus,” 11. 586)“ . . . the seat of my 
kingdom . . . did not rejoice my heart. In all my dominions I did not 
build a high place of power, the precious treasures of my kingdom I did 
not lay up. In Babylon, buildings for myself and for the honour of my 
kingdom I did not lay out. In the worship of Merodach, my Lord, the joy 
of my heart, the city of his sovereignty, and the seat of my Empire, I did 
not sing his praises. I did not furnish his altars with victims, nor did I 
clean out the canals.” If the reading “four” is accurate, the seve of Daniel 
must be taken as a determinative of perfection, and not as a simple 
numerical indication ; or the four must be an indication of completeness, 
which four was on the earthly as seven was on the heavenly. Mystical 
numbers, such as three, four, seven, twelve, forty, seventy, seventy-seven, 
etc., were, as everyone who has studied the numbers of the Bible must have 
perceived, often used not only as round numbers, but with reference to their 
mystical rather than to their numerical value. 


+> 
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symbolism of seven, from the idea of seven higher angels, from 
angels being called eyes, from such expressions as “the face” of 
the king, and from messengers being spoken of as if they were 
principals, was an argumentum ab ignorantia ad ignorantiam. It 
was drawn up as if the Persians had borrowed from nobody, and 
in effect as if there had been no human beings before the 
Persians. The Persian kings isolated themselves, as Alexander 
the Great did in imitation of them; they were inaccessible 
except through the great nobles who guarded their persons and 
were sent out as satraps to watch over the provinces of the 
empire. Nabochodonosor in Daniel uses the word watcher in 
speaking of an angel, and therefore, it was argued, not only must 
the complete account of Daniel as we now have it in the Book of 
Daniel have been collated and put together at a later period and 
after his death, but the very thoughts and ideas must have 
belonged to a later age. Both the idea and the expression are, 
on the other hand, among the oldest in the known history of 
the human race. We are not surprised when we read of 
watchers in a Ptolemaic inscription at Qesem, which gives an 
account of the exploits of Shu, the Egyptian war-god, against 
the pastoral invaders of Egypt :—“ The children of the dragon 
Apep” and of Set or Baal, “the evil-doers [of Usheu ?] and of 
the red country, came upon the road of At Nebes,” z.e. the place 
of the Sycamore, Qesem, or,Goshen, “ invading Egypt at nightfall, 
(the season when Set has power). . . . These evil-doers came 
from the eastern hills” of the Sinaitic peninsula “on all the 
roads of At Nebes [Qesem or Goshen]; then the majesty of Ra, 
the majesty of Shu, the gods who attend Ra and the gods who 
attend Shu, caused [to be fortified] all the places around At 
Nebes. . . . At Nebes they are the mighty Gods of Egypt, 
repelling the evil-doers when Apep penetrates to Egypt; the 
gods, who are in them, are the defences of the land, who watch.” 
This inscription, found in the course ofthe Egypt Exploration 
Fund work is later by thousands of years than the ideas it 
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exhibits; and the conception of the principal officers of a 
superior being appointed to the most responsible of all offices, 
that of guarding his court or his camp, is too obvious to have 
occurred first of all mankind to the Persians. The word ‘27, used 
in Daniel for watcher, was left by the Egyptian authors of the 
Greek version untranslated because of its familiarity. They simply 
wrote it out in Greek letters, for, with its hieroglyphical symbol, 
an eye, it had been used in Egyptian for a watcher from most 
remote times. The Persians, again, were familiar with the 
symbolism of seven. But it had only descended to them; it 
was already common from of old among Accadians, Babylonians, 
Assyrians, and Egyptians. “ Hail,” says the Egyptian Book of 
the Dead, a book older than the Exodus, “ All hail, ye Lords of 
truth, chiefs behind Osiris, followers of her whose peacc is sure: I 
doas youdo to the seven bright ones”—one of the meanings of ‘771s 
bright—who follow their Lord, the God that acts aright (c. 18). 
“O ye seven spirits, who are [at] the arms of the balance on the 
day of the great judgment,” is one of the invocations in a later 
passage (c.71). The Persian idea that the good god Ahuramazda 
or Ormuzd is one of the seven Amshashpands, Amesha Spentas, 
or good spirits, is in fact a mere late and artificial manipulation 
of the older thought. The Persians spoke of subordinate officers 
as the eyes of their superiors; nothing more natural; the 
Igyptians already did so under the 18th dynasty. Chaemha, 
the chief of the granaries of the whole kingdom under Ameno- 
phis III., is called “the eyes of the king in the cities of the 
south, and his ears in the provinces of the south” (De Naville, 
“Etudes,” p. 412); nor is the expression exceptional or 
unusual, for the beings by whom the Egyptian gods reveal 
themselves, or by whom they exercise their power, are 
frequently called their eyes. Isis and Nepthys, the sisters 
and spouses of Osiris, constantly receive the appellation of his 
eyes, and sometimes of his faces, as Tanith, the wife of Baal, is 
called the face of Baal (“Corpus Inscriptionum Semiticarum,” 
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Phoenician, p. 287, etc.). The phraseology, again, which we 
have noted as occurring in Zechariah, and, after acquaintance 
with Egypt began, as continual in the Pentateuch until it dies 
away in the later books, must have been habitually heard by 
anyone in Egypt. The Egyptian kings worshipped the gods, 
and proclaimed themselves their servants; but for that very reason 
they claimed in asense to be the gods, and that all their members 
were divine. “It is I,” the God Ptah is represented as saying to 
Rameses II., the Pharaoh of the oppression, on a stela set up by 
Rameses at Abu Simbel, “It is I who am thy father; I have 
begotten thee as a god; all thy members are divine. 

Thou hast made a magnificent residence to strengthen the 
frontiers of the country, the town of Rameses [Pi-Rameses, the 
‘Rameses’ of the Exodus] ; it is solid on the earth like the four 
supports of Heaven; there hast thou built thyself a habitation 
where they celebrate to thee the festivals which they celebrate to 
me in the interior” (“Transactions of the Society of Biblical 
Archeology,” vol. vii., p. 122). 

We here take leave of the Old Testament doctrine of angels, 
which had so powerful an influence on the conception of human 
spirituality and immortality, and soon the doctrine of Purgatory, 
which we are next to discuss. And we may take leave of it with 


the following general reflection : 
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(Zo be continuca.) 











The Fourth Order of Humanity. 


-Z the beginning of things came man, sequent to him 
woman ; on woman followed the child, and on the child 
the doll. It is a climax of development; and the crown of 
these is the doll. To its supremacy in beauty woman’s self 
bears testimony implicit, if unconscious. For ages has she 
tricked her face in pigment, and her brows in alien hair ; her 
contours she has filled to counterfeit roundness, her eyes and 
lashes tinged: and all in a frustrate essay to compass by art 
what in the doll is right of nature. Even the child exhibits 
distinct inferiorities. It is full of thwartness, and eating and 
drinking, and selfulness (selfishness were a term too dully im- 
mitigate), and a plentiful lack of that repose wherein the doll 
stands nearest to the quiet gods. For my own part, | profess 
that much acquaintance only increases my consideration for this 
fourth order of humanity: always excepting the very light-blue 
eyed doll, in whose regard there is a certain chill auteur against 
which my diffidence is not proof. Yet, in an age which over- 
runs with sentiment towards everything on which sentiment can 
be spattered, no sputter of it has come the way of the doll. 
We are gone so far Mohammed-wards that we are all but set for 
admitting to our Paradise pious dogs, and saintly asses ; nay, 
there be who would widen the celestial bounds for elect orchids, 
and ascetic edelwetss, and roses of a godly savour, and lilies of 
contemplative life: yet from this omnigenous heaven we still 
exclude the blameless doll, without sin as when she came from 
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the hands of the toyman. And the same narrowness marks 
even our mundane dealings with our textile brethren. This is 
a day which edifies its refuges, not only for the aged man and 
the aged woman, but also for destitute curs, and decrepit lap- 
dogs, and superannuated cats, and cats in reduced circumstances ; 
while the doll is left to linger out an unhonoured and dishonoured 
old age. How many a doll have I seen, which at first peered 
bashfully from the clefts of its paper; and being discased of 
those envious swathings, it shone like a rose of prime, and was 
lovely in the eyes of all childhood, and the heart of its mistress 
was made glad because of it: but presently some boisterous 
hand dissevered its tender limbs, and it grew meagre with 
ebbing sawdust ; and at length, having lost some of its nose 
and all its tresses, it fell into the portion of pin-cusnions and 
outworn tea-cups. 

Consider the life of dolls. At the whim of some debonair, 
maternal tyranness, they warp on all the winds of mutabilities, 
are distained with avoidless moods, suffer qualities electionless ; 
they are visited with stripes, or the soft aspersion of kisses ; are 
good or evil, jocund or sad ; with love delectably persecuted, or 
consigned to the clement quiet of neglect ; exalted to the dimple 
of their mistress’s cheek, or dejected to the servile floor ; rent 
and mutilate, or rocked and murmured over ; blamed or petted, 
maimed or sained. Nor why it is thus or thus with them are 
they anything but witless; wherefore these things should be, 
know they not at all. Consider the !ife of #s—Oh, my cousins 
the dolls ! 

Some consciousness, I take it, there was, some secret sense of 
this occult co-rivalry in fate, which withheld me even in child- 
hood from the youthful male’s contempt for these short-lived 
parasites of the nursery. I questioned, with wounded feelings, 
the straitened feminine intolerance which said to the boy: 
“Thou shalt not hold a baby; thou shalt not possess a doll.” 
In the matter of babies, I was hopeless to shake the illiberal pre- 
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judice ; in the matter of dolls, I essayed to confound it. By 
eloquence and fine diplomacy I wrung from my sisters a con- 
cession of dolls ; whence I date my knowledge of the kind. But 
ineluctable sex declared itself. I dramatised them, I fell in love 
with them; I did not father them ; intolerance was justified of 
its children. One in particular I selected, one with surpassing 
fairness crowned, and bowed before the fourteen inches of her 
skirt. She was beautiful. She was like one of Shakspere’s 
heroines. She was an amity of inter-removed miracles; all 
wrangling excellencies at pact in one sole doll; the frontiers of 
jealous virtues marched in her, yet trespassed not her peace ; 
and her gracious gift of silence I have not known in woman. I 
desired for her some worthy name; and asked of my mother:. 
“Who was the fairest among living women?” Laughingly was I 
answered that I was a hard questioner, but that perhaps the 
Empress of the French bore the bell for beauty. Hence, accord- 
ingly, my Princess of puppetdom received her style ; and at this 
hour, though she has long since vanished to some realm where 
all sawdust is wiped for ever from dolls’ wounds, at this hour I 
cannot hear that name, but the Past touches me with a rigid 
agglomeration of small china fingers. 

With another doll, of much personal attraction, I was on terms 
of intimate affection ; till a murderous impulse of scientific 
curiosity incited me to open her head, that I might investigate 
what her brains were like. The shock which I then sustained 
has been a fruitful warning to me. I have never since looked for 
a beautiful girl’s brains. 

But why with childhood and with her should I close the 
blushing recital of my puppet-loves? Men are but children of 
a larger growth; and your statue, I warrant me, is but your 
crescent doll. Wherefore, then, should T leave unmemorised 
the statue which thralled my youth in a passion suchas feminine 
mortality was skilless to instigate? Nor at this let any boggle; 
for she was a goddess. Statue I have called her; but indeed she 
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was a bust; a head, a face—and who that saw that face could 
have thought to regard further? She stood nameless in the 
gallery of sculptural casts which she strangely deigned to in- 
habit ; but I have since learned that men call her the Vatican 
Melpomene. Rightly stood she nameless, for Melpomene she 
never was: never went words of hers through bronzed lyre in 
tragic order; never from fer enspelled lips moaned any 
syllables of woe. Rather, with her leaf-twined locks, she 
seemed some strayed Bacchante, indissolubly filmed in secular 
reverie. The expression which gave her divinity resistless I 
have always suspected for an accident of the cast; since in 
frequent engravings of her prototype I have never met any 
such aspect. The secret of its indecipherable significance, I 
slowly discerned, lurked in the singularly diverse set of the two 
corners of the mouth; so that her profile wholly shifted its 
meaning according as it was viewed from the right or left. 
In one corner of her mouth the little languorous firstling of a 
smile had gone to sleep ; as if she had fallen a-dream, and for- 
gotten that it was there. The other had drooped, as of its own 
listless weight, into a something which guessed at sadness ; 
guessed, but so as indolent lids are easefully grieved by the 
pricks of the slate-blue dawn. And on the full countenance 
those two expressions blended to a single expression inex- 
pressible ; as if pensiveness had played the Maenad, and now 
her arms grew heavy under the cymbals. Thither, each evening, 
as twilight fell, I stole to meditate and worship the baffling 
mysteries of her meaning: as twilight fell, and the blank goon 
surceased arrest upon her life, and in the vaguening countenance 
the eyes broke out from their day-long ambuscade. Eyes of 
violet blue, drowsed-amorous, which surveyed me not, but looked 
ever beyond, where a spell enfixed them ; 
Waiting for something, not for me. 

And I was content. Content; for by such tenure of unnoticed- 
ness I knew that I held my privilege to worship : had she beheld 
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me, she would have denied, have contemned my gaze. Between 
us, now, are years and tears: but the years waste her not, and the 
tears wet her not ; neither misses she me or any man. There, 
I think, she is standing yet ; there, I think, she will stand for 
ever: the divinity of an accident, awaiting a divine thing im- 
possible, which can never come to her, and she knows this not. 
For I reject the vain fable that the ambrosial creature is really an 
unspiritual compound of lime, which the gross ignorant call 
plaster of Paris. If Paris indeed had to do with her, it was he of 


Ida. And for him, perchance, she waits. 
FRANCIS THOMPSON. 
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Comfort—to a Lird. 


MY blackbird might grow pale, 
Just to hear the nightingale. 


Be not troubled, golden-throat, 
He is singing far away 

In a country dim, remote, 
Singing twixt the dark and day. 


Sleep, sweet, in your house of wattle, 
By your tender mate and true ; 

Till ’tis time to call the cattle, 
From their dreams in grass and dew. 


Should you ask her, she will swear, 
There was never a voice like yours ; 
Nor such coat of silk and fur, 
Nor such bright eyes full of lures, 


So sing songs to your brown sweeting, 
Let no cares disturb your rest ; 
While below her fond heart beating, 


Speckled eggs are in the nest. 
II 
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Comfort—to a Bird. 


You've a house, and a house-mate, 
Feathered daughters and a son ; 
So your duty to the State, 
As bird-citizen you have done. 


Therefore shall he keep you waking ?— 
That brown bird of night, afar, 

Singing songs, divine, heart-breaking, 
Of a bird’s love for a star. 


Yet my blackbird might grow pale, 
Just to hear the nightingale. 


KATHARINE TYNAN. 
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Reviews and Views. 


HE death of the very scholarly and very 
acliatchiplitinieiing courteous Prince Lucien Buonaparte 
BUONAPARTE. ‘ , 
stirs strange memories. The great Napoleon 
died in English custody. The little Napoleon died on English 
soil. His son died fighting for England’s cause. Prince Lucien 
died abroad, but his body was brought for burial to the land 
of his birth and his long residence. Indeed, before he left 
England he received the last Sacraments from Father David, 
the Provincial of the English Franciscans ; and he left minute 
instructions for the manner of his burial at Kensal Green. The 
Prince never slept in the dark; and in his uninterred sarco- 
phagus, which is lighted by a pane of glass, he lies in his 
Oxford Doctor’s robes. A Buonaparte in Bayswater! The 
idea is sufficiently incongruous; and incongruous, too, seems 
to be the calm, student life, led by one of a race sostormy. His 
own brothers were of another mould, as the following 
reminiscence of Prince Lucien’s youth indicates. One day, 
in the year 1836, he was in Rome quietly studying natural 
history (a science he abandoned for philology in later life), 
when he was aware of an excitement in his household. One of 
his brothers had arrived in charge of a detachment of carbineers 
from Canino, where he and yet another brother had killed one 
of the gamekeepers of their father, the Prince of Canino, in a 
hasty quarrel. “It was the impetuosity of youth,” Prince 
Lucien used to explain, rather to his own satisfaction. And 
there was more “impetuosity,” for when the carbineers came 
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to arrest the two young Princes, one of them shot the lieutenant 
who carried the warrant. One brother escaped, and the other 
was the captive whose arrival in Rome perturbed for the instant 
Prince Lucien’s investigations into the anatomy of the frog. 


HE compilers of anthologies have to 

GALLANT welcome a new recruit to their ranks in 
SONG. Mr. W. E. Henley. “Lyra Heroica” (David 
Nutt) is a collection of poems (as Mr. Henley tells us in the 
preface) “expressing the simpler sentiments and the more 
elemental emotions.” It is a collection for boys; and the prin- 
ciple which has governed the picking of the poems is that they 
should deal with the more stirring feelings, and deal with them 
directly rather than by that suggestion which to the boy suggests 
nothing. Older readers, having the misfortune to know the 
standard poems already, will naturally turn first to the com- 
paratively few pieces outside the beaten track of the collector 
which reveal the compiler’s individual judgment. Nay, we are 
not certain but that to many a well-read boy these may be the 
treasure-trove of the book. Their number is considerable, they 
are nearly always chosen as we should expect Mr. Henley to 
choose, and not a few would the young reader search for in vain 
in other anthologies. One, indeed, is probably new to all but 
the smallest minority of even those well versed in recent poetry. 
We know not who Mr. Beeching is; but if he has produced 
other work as fine as the one poem given by Mr. Henley, we 
should gladly welcome its acquaintance. New to most readers, 
also, will be Ebenezer Elliott’s ruggedly strong battle-song ; new, 
and somewhat surprising. The Corn-Law rhymer was not 
given to producing much beyond rhyme. Nor will all even 
among the admirers of the “ Lays” know Macaulay’s “ Last 
Buccaneer.” It has a touch of weird suggestion unique in its 
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author’s work; and Mr. Henley rightly remarks that it is a 
curious anticipation of some among Mr. Kipling’s effects. It is 
well, indeed, that neither Mr. Matthew Arnold, nor the united 
voice of the unco’ cultured who follow the New Criticism, have 
deterred the Editor from including “Horatius.” We confess that 
our unregenerate nature even hankers for a little of “ Lake 
Regillus ”»—say that impetuous outburst, “like a pawing horse let 
go,” which begins : 
Now, by our sire Quirinus ! 
It was a gallant sight 


To see the thirty standards 
Sweep down the tide of flight ! 





— ND the volume takes advantage of its date 
FOR BOYS. by including Mr. Rudyard Kipling. It 
is no bad thing that boys should come to their 
Kipling by way of his ballads. The tales might be reading more 
than doubtful for them; but not so the ballads here given. 
Moreover, it is a singular thing that not the most judicious critic 
of Mr. Kipling has yet taken him seriously on his poetic side. 
Even the writer in the late Fortnightly, who perceives the 
frequent poetic touch in his prose, seems quite unaware how this 
gift takes authentic poetic form in, ¢g., “The Blind Bug ;” and 
the “Ballad of East and West,” reprinted in Mr. Henley’s volume 
from Macmillan, has a sweep and ean which would put a heart 
into an amceba. On the one side this ballad is brother to 
“Kinmont Willie”; on the other it is touched with a frequent 
suggestive poetry which we are not used either to seek or find 
in even the best martial ballad. 


They have ridden the low moon out of the sky, their hoofs drum 
up the dawn. 


That is poetry pur sang. We are not asserting that Kipling the 
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poet is equal to Kipling the novelist. But poetry, which is read 
little, is read long. Fiction, read widely, is read transiently. 
And it may happen, that the “ Ballad of East and West” will 
be frequent in anthologies, when “ The Head of the District,” or 
“The Drums of the Fore and Aft,” will be consigned to that 
literary museum where lie “ Clarissa” and (tell it not in Gath !) 
“ Tristram Shandy.” For Mr. Smith, of Smith and Smithson, 
may dimly recollect “The Battle of the Baltic”; but has Mr. 
Smith ever heard of “the man Sterne’? 


_— E have spoken of the anthology’s ex- 
INEVITABLE, cellences. We are not disposed to 
undertake the facile and fond task of stigma- 
tising what we may think omissions from Mr. Henley’s collection. 
The faults of commission—if faults they be—are more legitimate 
subject for comment. Yet they principally resolve them- 
selves into inclusions which can with difficulty be brought 
within the plan indicated by the title, and one cannot feel 
seriously aggrieved by them. It is such an _ excellent 
good thing that a boy should have “Kubla Khan,” as 
to persuade us that “Kubla Khan” must needs express “the 
simpler sentiments and the more elemental emotions.” Yet, if 
Mr. Henley had not passed his word for the fact ——! Much 
selection from Byron we accept as the inevitable; and we 
welcome, at least, “The Tales of Greece”—one of the many 
proofs that impassioned rhetoric may reach the level of poetry. 
Why Campbell’s verses on Buonaparte and the British sailor 
were included we do not guess. But then he might have done 
so much worse from Campbell! “Casabianca” must surely bea 
sop to Cerberus and publishers. But he has shut his doors 
against Aytoun. And, in fine, nobody but Mr. Henley has 
yct given boys such an anthology ; which fact makes criticism 
naught. 
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SLEEP in Midland meadows, which the 
brimful streams keep green, 


Red-brick Town dreams of colour ’midst the starry meadow 


sheen : 
(White Sirius with the daisies, Pleiades of dandelion, 


The golden cup of Virgo and the jewel-zoned Orion.) 
Warm colour on its summer’d walls, half-tones on stained roof, 


Where ancient moss and house-leek against torrent rains are 
proof. 


Its chimney stacks medizval, hoar with salt of reverend years, 

Show red and white alternate ’midst the blossoming of the pears; 

Its gables which are landmarks in the ebbless flow of time, 

Record the blood-red days of Bess and Anne’s fantastic prime: 

Its high-walled orchards, outer-eaved with lichen’d coping stone 

Which Eden fruitage tops, are Naboth’s vineyards every one: 

Each from the other hidden, save where tops of eldest trees 

Above the lichen’d coping shape conjecture by degrees,— 

A sudden wind betrays the swarthy blush of nonpareils, 

Or sways beyond the verge the heavy gold of jargonelles— 

"Tis whisper’d how the pippins strew with gold the centuried 
moss, 

And the litter is of gold in the walks that cross and cross, 

The crimson cherries countless shame the old wall’s mellow red, 

And lesser fruit in clusters which are rubies it is said. 

The treasure waxes greater as the sense of mystery grows, 

Till “ the dragon-guarded gardens were nothing unto those.” 


COLOUR. 


THE VICTORIAN 


+ is too early to make an Exhibition of 
EXHIBITION. 


men, women, and things Victorian. Some 
day, no doubt, a certain curious interest will be 
taken in the yards of canvas representing the marriages and 
baptisms of Queen Victoria and her sons and daughters. Now 
they can be seen only with a shudder ; for dowdiness of subject 
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and dowdiness of treatment combine together to depress the 
spectator. That the age has its artists this very Exhibition 
reminds us, with Millais’s magnificent red portrait of Cardinal 
Newman, Watts’s noble portrait of the Catholic Earl of 
Shrewsbury (who stands out like an Elizabethan hero amid 
a gallery of waxen Chamberlains), and even Pettie’s portrait 
of Archbishop Ullathorne. Why have not the Queen and 
the Prince of Wales sat to these masters? Vandyck is largely 
responsible for the life of the Stuart legend. And why 
the reigning Royal Family have not cared to be preserved 
in noble versions for posterity we cannot imagine. Other por- 
traits of special interest to Catholics are those of Pugin and 
Cardinal Wiseman by the late Mr. Herbert, R.A. Among the 
manuscripts Mr. Harry Taylor contributes a letter from Father 
Faber about Philip Van Artevelde, together with a defence of 
Pythagoras. Also contributed by Mr. Harry Taylor is a letter 
addressed to him by Cardinal Newman. A letter from Cardinal 
Wiseman, written in March, 1837 (and therefore itself not quite 
Victorian) is lent by Mrs. Pitt-Byrne, to whom it was addressed. 
There are letters, too, from Dr. Lingard, Mary Howitt, Thomas 
Moore, Adelaide Anne Procter, Charles Waterton, and Richard 
Doyle. The allusion to the Oxford Movement in the Preface 
is all we could expect it to be in a catalogue of the kind— 
well-considered and precise. 





Mona Lisa. 


HAT lurking mystery haunts thine eyes, 
Ideal of Da Vinci’s heart ? 
And whence the skill that thrilled those skies 
With subtle art? 


With secrets strange thy lips vibrate, 
That tell of pleasures deeply known. 
How much conceals thy painter’s fate ? 
Betrays thine own? 


The fevered soul that tost thro’ life, 
Lured on by Beauty’s mystic snare, 
Has etched the records of the strife 
For ever there. 


And yet not joy untroubled this, 
Like summer sunshine ling’ring on ; 
Than death thy mouth far colder is, 
Thy smile more wan. 


No vagrant heart escapes the charm 
That dawns from out the soul within, 
And lights the face with feeling warm, 
To life akin. 


Ah! yes, we all are seekers yet, 
That vex our hearts in exiled fields, 
To cheat the fever and the fret 
Life ever yields. 
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Still caught by fleeting hints of bliss, 
Seen through the mist of doubt’s eclipse, 
The potent rapture of a kiss 
On Love’s young lips. 
Some rarer touch of evening’s own, 
Some chord that holds the heart in thrall, 
Some waft from buried memories blown, 
More sweet than all. 





From Sorrow’s prism some shattered ray 
Of God’s pure light by glimpses seen, 
Athwart life’s tangled cloud-strewn way, 
In rifts between. 


Thy secrets, Lady, still be thine, 
Still leave unsatisfied my heart— 
I turn and drink in joy divine 
From Sanzio’s art. 
WILLIAM P. COYNE. 


The Louvre, 1891. 
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